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CHAPTER I. 

It has seldom fallen to the lot of woman to 
"come out" in the world under such bright 
auspices as Lady Rosendale. Already was 
her first appearance looked forward to with 
a variety of contending emotions. There were 
mothers, with four or five daughters, the 
youngest of whom had been out for several 
years, who did not hail with delight the rise 
of so brilliant a star; while others, on the 
contraiy, who had several sons, to whom 
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2 EMILY. 

fortunes would have been most acceptable, 
contemplated, with no small pleasure, the 
possibility of their captivating the heiress. 

Many of the great ladies, who had for some 
time been made painfully aware that the 
zenith of their power was past, and had little 
more to retire upon than the iclat of their 
faded youth and fashion, were too happy at 
the prospect of any thing in which they could 
have a share that might produce a sensation, 
and resolved to ingratiate themselves with the 
young Countess, to give fetes in her honour, 
and to endeavour to pass in the world as her 
dear friends, in the hope of being identified 
with one so distinguished. 

Some in the same class, whose lives were 
not calculated to impress the graver part of 
society with any very strong feelings of respect 
towards them, were extremely anxious to prop 
up their tottering reputations by the acquaint- 
ance and countenance of so exemplary a 
person as they knew Lady Mary Marsden to 
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be, and were profuse in their offers of kind- 
ness and assistance. 

While the arrival of Emily was thus hailed 
by the ostensible leaders of fashionable life, 
she met with no less attention from another 

class^ who, belonging to neither of the former, 
still associate with both — who move on in their 
course with quiet dignity, neither seeking 
nor avoiding, neither condemning nor imi- 
tating, the faults and follies of those who 
surround them, and who, contented with the 
noiseless fulfilment of their duties, and their 
own innate sense of the beauty of goodness, 
never intrude it upon others^ nor seek to 
enhance its value in themselves by officiously 
pointing out the deficiencies of their neigh- 
bours. 

Let it not be imagined that such characters 
are not to be found; though rare, they are 
to be met with in the world — even in the 
Loudon world, — and are at once the orna- 
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ment and the support of the elevated circle in 
which they more. 

Into this society, widely differing in its 
component parts, yet forming upon the whole 
so attractive a scene to a young and inex- 
perienced girl, Emily Rosendale was now 
introduced. Courted alike by the young and 
the old, the excellent and the worthless, 
Emily smiled upon all, and for the moment 
viewed all in the same favourable light. Vi- 
sitors flocked to her door: her table was 
covered with invitations and notes, already 
filled with the honeyed words of flattery and 
kind professions. 

Emily felt almost bewildered. Lady Mary, 
delighted with whatever could please or gratify 
her child, entered into all her plans with the 
zeal and enjoyment of a youthful mind. As 
she looked upon her niece, she felt almost 
grown young again. But she was not quite 
so easily deceived as Emily by the violent 
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professions of friendship which assailed her 
on every side. Lady Mary knew better of 
what the world was composed, and though 
unfit; from her yielding gentleness and habits 
of retirement, to cope with difficulties, she 
still had decision enough, where Emily was 
concerned; to adopt the course which she felt 
would be most to her advantage. 

The first care of Lady Mary was to shield 
her precious charge from all doubtful or 
injurious acquaintances. She at once declined 
all ofiers of chaperonage^ and announced her 
intention of taking her out herself as far 
as her health would permit; and should the 
fatigue prove too much for her, Mrs. Belmont 
or Lady Monteith would be always at hand 
to relieve her. 

Emily was delighted at the prospect of 
going out with Lady Monteith; she had 
formed a real attachment to this amiable and 
charming woman, who, on her side, fully 
returned her afiection. 



b EMILY. 

'^ My dear Emily, how I should like to 
be you!" exclaimed Lucy Marsden to her 
cousin, having completed her examination of 
a beautiful fancy dress she was to wear that 
evening. 

" Should you, Lucy ? I am certainly very 
happy. But are you not so also? And you 
have a sister," continued Emily, with a half 
sigh. 

" Oh! yes, indeed, I am happy — I did not 
mean that : but I should just like to be you 
for one day -^ to feel how delightful it must 
be to be so much admired, so much sought 
after. Do you know, that when you walk 
across a room at a party, every body seems 
to be thinking of you — every body looks to 
see if you are going away, or what you are 
going to do? Of course, they cannot help 
admiring you, and being anxious you should 
stay. It must be very pleasant to be of so 
much consequence — is it not?" 

" I don't know,*' said Emily^ with more 
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listlessness in her manner than usually ap- 
peared. " Who do you mean by ' every 
body?*" 

" Why, all the people. There were the Mon- 
teiths, and Lady Frances Germaine, and Mrs. 
Cleveland, and Lady Melrose, and hundreds 
of other people, last night, who said a party 
would be nothing without you ; and as to Lord 
Clanmore, all the time I was dancing with him 
he did nothing but watch the corner where you 
were sitting, and hoped you would not go away 
before the two next waltzes were over, as you 
were engaged to him for the third. And 
you did go away — he must have been very 
sorry." 

Lucy thought it a great pity to make Lord 
Clanmore *' very sorry." 

" Oh! it was only Lord Clanmore, then?" 
said Emily, with a little disappointment in 
her tone. Though evidently an ardent ad- 
mirer, Lord Clanmore was not her ** every 
body." 
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** Yes ; you cannot think what a piece of 
work he made about it. He is very handsome 
— do you not think so?" 

"No — yes — I believe he is reckoned so," 
replied Emily, correcting herself. Lord Clan- 
more was rather short, and extremely dark : 
it was perhaps not exactly the style of beauty 
which she admired. 

** It is nearly the hour for our ride I think, 
Lucy?" 

" It is not three o'clock yet," said Lucy; 
'* but if you ai'e in a hurry, I will go and get 
ready directly. We are to call for you, are 
we not?" 

" Yes, if you please, dear Lucy : I have a 
bad headach, and shall be glad to get out 
into the fresh air." 

Lucy took the hint, and went home to pre- 
pare for her ride, and Emily sat down in her 
dressing-room, and, in spite of her headach, 
took up a book ; but she did not read much. 
Though Emily was, as Lucy had said, " so 
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much admired/' she did not feel quite happy — 
not so happy as she had been the first few 
days after her arrival in town. She had not 
seen Herbert for a week — that is, she had 
not seen him to speak to ; for, wlierever she 
went, she was sure to catch a most tantalizing 
glimpse of him. 

The night before, while she was dancing, 
she had seen Herbert nearly all the time the 
quadrille had lasted, standing a little way 
from her; but when it was over he had 
vanished, and she did not behold him again. 
Once she thought she had heard the sound 
of his voice, but the crowd was so great she 
could not get through it; and when it dis- 
persed, then he was not visible, and she 
had found out she was excessively tired, and 
had gone home, which was the cause of poor 
Lord Clanmore losing his waltz. 

At the Opera it had been just the same: 
Herbert had certainly gone there, for Frede- 
rick Marsden liad mentioned his having told 

b2 
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him something a moment before ; but he had 
given up paying his usual visit to her box, 
and Emily no longer felt the same enthusiasm 
about the singing, which at first she had 
thought enchanting. 

It seemed, too, that Herbert never rode now ; 
for Emily daily spent two hours, at least, on 
horseback in the Park, and yet they had not 
met, which was very astonishing: but so it 
had happened ; and Emily, who liked to meet 
Sir Herbert Mandeville better than any one 
else, was, at that moment, not quite so much 
to be envied as Lucy Marsden and all the 
rest of the world supposed. 

Each day had brought with it the hope 
that Herbert would again seek her society; 
but the hope had come only to be disap- 
pointed. Emily could not account for his 
thus appearing to avoid her; and she began, 
with that feeling so inseparable from those 
who love, to imagine that the fault must be 
on her side, and that she must have said or 
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done something to annoy him. Perhaps he 
was displeased with her for being so fond of 
dancing and going out — perhaps he thought 
it frivolous. She had often heard him speak 
as if he did not much value that sort of 
amusement, and she half determined that she 
would not go to the ball that night. But 
then, he would never know her reason for 
staying away : and, besides, she would lose 
the chance of meeting him, and she felt 
anxious to hear what had been the cause 
of his long absence. They had been such 
good friends just before, and he had appeared 
so pleased to accompany her in her rides with 
Agnes and her cousins; and now he never 
joined them. Tlie only time she had met him 
was one day when Lord Clanmore and several 
other people were riding with her. Perhaps 
he disliked Lord Clanmore. This idea cer- 
tainly did not increase her liking for her new 
admirer, and she determined that she would 
not talk much to him. 
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How long Emily would haye pursued her 
reflections is very uncertain ; but four o'clock 
had struck, and her cousins were at the door 
before she recollected that she had still to 
put on her habit, if she intended to begin the 
ride which might be the means of her again 
meeting him who she now felt conscious was 
the sole object of all her thoughts. 

They were soon mounted ; and, with Frede- 
rick, the three ladies proceeded to the Park, 
where Lady Rosendale no sooner appeared 
itthan she was surrounded, as usual, by a 
crowd of admirers. Never, at any moment, 
had she been so much annoyed by their 
homage. Next to not seeing Herbert, the 
most agreeable occupation was to think of 
liim. Tliis day she was particularly sad — 
quite out of spirits; and she studiously en- 
deavoured to keep Frederick close to her, 
that she might not be compelled to talk more 
than was necessary. 

It did not, however, require much manage- 
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ment to effect this arrangement. Frederick, 
whose vanity was excessive, was not slow in 
perceiving the sensation which Emily had 
produced in London ; and in consequence of 
it, she had begun to rise rapidly in his esti- 
mation. He saw that it increased his im- 
portance in the world of fashion to be 
constantly seen with her, and he affected a 
greater intimacy than before. He had even 
gone the length of receiving some broad hints 
upon the subject, in the shape of quizzing, 
from some of his friends, without attempting 
to contradict their assertions. He deemed 
it politic that the suspicions of the world, as 
to the position in which he stood with regard 
to Emily, should not be too decidedly nega- 
tived, as the circulation of such a report 
would effectually keep many at a distance, 
even if it did not remove all competitors for 
her hand. 

Frederick knew well the avidity with 
which any rumour of Emily's being engaged 
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would be seized upon by manoeuvring mo- 
therSy who might hope to catch some stray 
coronet for their daughters if once the heiress 
was disposed of. Already more than one 
whisper had reached his ear, and he was 
certain that very soon the report of his en- 
gagement to his cousin would be firmly 
believed. It was, therefore, his greatest care 
to display, upon every occasion, the influence 
he possessed ; and in the state of Emily's 
mind, the opportunities were innumerable. 
< Disappointed and harassed as Emily had 
now been for so many days, she seemed 
almost to cling to Frederick for protection 
against the crowd of admirers by whom she 
was surrounded in public, all eager to obtain 
a look or a word from the beautiful Countess. 
Among the most devoted of these was the 
young Earl of Clanmore, and his good quali- 
ties were actually what made his attentions 
particularly troublesome to Emily. 

Frank, joyous, and open-hearted, Lord 
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Clanmorc never fancied himself in the way, 
or supposed any thing but what he wished. 
He thought of Emily, morning, noon, and 
night, and how much he should like to have 
such a wife ; but he had not known her long 
enough to propose to her yet. His love was 
not of tliat melancholy kind which makes 
the unhappiness of those who feel it, and too 
often also of its object. He never foresaw 
any difficulties, and meant to propose in due 
time. If she accepted him, he would be the 
*^ happiest man alive ! " and if he was re- 
jected, why he had not as yet thought much 
about that: but if she did, probably the most 
serious consequence would be his going 
abroad for a few months. In the meanwhile, 
neither envy nor jealousy disturbed his peace 
of mind. He looked forward every morning 
to meeting her in the Park, and every even- 
ing to dancing with her at a ball: further 
than that, at present, he did not take the 
trouble of looking. 
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Such was the roan who occupied the much- 
envied place by the side of Emily's hoi*8e, 
as they rode up and down the Park on that 
fine bright evening, when it was natural to 
suppose that every one who liked riding in 
London would make their appearance. And 
yet, though the Park was very full, it seemed to 
Emily as if they met nobody — nobody worth 
looking at. How wearying it was to take so 
many turns up and down, and to see no one 
there, but those same tiresome people who 
appeared to be always riding in the same 
place ! She felt quite wearied with seeing the 
same faces over and over again. 

Emily could not talk, and yet Lord Clan- 
more continued by her side chattering away^ 
seemingly just as well pleased as if she 
answered him, and appeared contented with 
a monosyllable how and then whenever she 
could make the effort. He was perfectly 
happy himself, and concluded, therefore, that 
others were equally so— particularly Lady 
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Rosendale. What could have led him to 
imagine the contrary? Was she not the 
centre of all attraction — the richest, both in 
beauty and in wealth, of all the heiresses 
who had ever appeared? Were not all 
the women dying with envy at her at- 
tractions, and all the men with love? Did 
he not see her by his side, and observe 
the passing look of admiration which her 
beauty elicited from the gay groups as they 
passed? And was she not better dressed, 
better mounted, and more lovely on horse- 
back, than any other woman in the Park? 
How could Lord Clanmore, or any one else, 
have imagined that Emily was unhappy ? 

And yet, so it was. A week seems very 
short when we are amused, or even when 
our minds are at peace; but it is long and 
weary when it is spent in watching and 
anxiety — when each day seems to bring with 
it a fresh disappointment. A week like this 
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is very long, and poor Emily thought so too. 
She was now growing tired of every thing 
and every body, and particularly of Lord 
Clanmore and her ride ; when, as if in pity 
to her feelings of discomfort. Sir Herbert 
Mandeville appeared, just as she had de- 
cided that another day of vexation was to be 
added to the former. 

Sir Herbert was riding with Mrs. Belmont, 
and both immediately joined Lady Rosen- 
dale. 

^* Agnes, I did not know you were coming 
out this evening," said Emily, without ven- 
turing a second look at Herbert. 

'' I did not intend riding to-day, but Sir 
Herbert Mandeville called upon me, and 
persuaded me to come and look for you." 

Herbert would have given the world that 
Agnes had not said this ; for he had taken 
the greatest pains to make the meeting look 
purely accidental. 
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It is a long time Bince we have seen Sir 
Herbert/' observed Emily, in a tone she 
intended for that of complete indifference. 

" I have been so much occupied — so tor- 
mented with business this last week/' replied 
Herbert. 

Emily's heart beat quicker: — he had, then, 
observed that it was a whole week since he 
had seen her? 

** Are you going to the ball to-night. Sir 
Herbert?" she ventured to ask, though she 
stooped to settle her habit at the same time. 
Herbert's reply, however, was but too audible. 

*' No, Lady Rosendale ; I am tired of balls : 
I do not think I shall go out again this 



season." 



The season seemed to Emily suddenly come 
to an end. She could not, at the moment, 
find any thing she could manage to say ; but 
Lord Clanmore, tired of being so long silent, 
saved her the trouble. 

" What do you say, Mandeville ? No more 
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balls! Why, what can you mean? Life is 
not worth having without a ball now and 
then. And to-night — oh I you must come to- 
night — it is a fancy ball, and I expect we 
shall have such fun: that glorious woman , 
Mrs. Robinson y is going as the Queen of 
Sheba. She is such a treat, with all her 
colours, just as if she had been dipped into 
a rainbow. I expect she will be capital to- 
night; I would not mbs it for a thousand 
pounds. G)me, Mandeville — say you'll go, 
old fellow." 

** I have no fancy-dress — not even a uni- 
form/' said Herbert, but with less decision 
than before. 

" Oh ! if that is all, they will let you 
in without it: will they not, Lady Rosen- 
dale ? " said Lord Clanmore, turning to Emily. 
'* You know Lady Monteith is one of the 
patronesses : — Will you not answer for 
her ? " 

'* Oh, yes ! certainly," exclaimed Emily 
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eagerly; then checking herself, she added, 
" I am sure Lady Monteith will do any thing 
to oblige Sir Herbert/' 

*' There now, Mandeville, you have no 
excuse. Lady Rosendale orders you to go, 
and you know it would be impossible for 
any one to think of disobeying her com- 
mands.'* 

"WeU, then, I think I will go," said 
Herbert, who could not withstand the delight 
Emily's words had given him, 

** That's right!" exclaimed Lord Clanmore, 
as if it had been a matter of the deepest con* 
sequence to him. 

Another turn, and Herbert had left them ; 
he pleaded having letters to write, and took 
his leave of the party, which Emily suddenly 
discovered was the pleasantest she had ever 
ridden with. 

*' That is the nicest fellow in town!" ex- 
claimed Lord Clanmore, with enthusiasm, as 
Herbert cantered away before them. ^* What 
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a pity he shuts himself up so much ! There 
is no one like him !" 

'^ Have you known him long?" asked Mrs. 
Belmont. 

" Oh, yes! we travelled together; and 
though certainly I was not quite up to all his 
literary lore," said he, with a laugh, " yet I 
never had so agreeable a companion. By 
heavens, what a temper he has! Nothing 
puts him out. And so kind-hearted ! I wish 
he did not seem so low as he does sometimes. 
He reads too much, and fills his head with 
fancies. But we got on capitally together. 
I never was so sorry as when we parted." 

" Sir Herbert is a very superior person," 
said Mrs. Belmont. 

^^Yes, it is impossible not to like him. I 
wonder all the ladies are not in love with 
him : he is just the person to turn any one's 
head — so much romance about him! But, I 
declare, there's six o'clock, and I have still 
to dine ; — as I am going to see the new play, 
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I must be off. Good morning. Lady Rosen- 
dale. I shall have the honour of seeing you 
to-night, and hope I may have the further 
honour of dancing with you, if you will con- 
descend to remember our engagement." 

And the lively young man bowed good- 
naturedly to all the party, and rode off. 

"What a rattle!" said Frederick, who 
always felt cast into the back-ground by Lord 
Clanmore's boyish nonsense. 

" Yes, but very agreeable, and very hand- 
some too/' replied Emily, with spirit. She 
was quite alive to Lord Clanmore's meritSi 
now that he had praised Herbert. 

" I told you he was very handsome, Emily," 
said Lucy Marsden ; *' but you never would 
look at him before." 

" Did you ? " answered Emily, with a sweet 
smile ; " ^ell, I must say, I admire your 
taste." 

Lucy blushed deeply : she had never seen 
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any one whom she thought so handsome as 
Lord Clanmore. 

*^ He seems very kind too/' continued 
Emily: ^*I am sure he has a good heart." 

'* I am not at all so sure of that/' re- 
marked Frederick. ^* It is very easy to seem 
good-natured ; it looks well ; it always 
takes, too, with young ladies — I dare say 
Clanmore is quite aware of that/' added 
he, with a smile he intended should be very 
winning, but which did not conceal from 
Emily the spiteful feeling which had dictated 
the words. 

Emily was puzzled to know why Frederick 
tried to run down Lord Clanmore, and just 
at the moment when she had begun to like 
him. The idea of Frederick's jealousy did 
not occur to her. Accustomed to his at- 
tentions, she never imagined the possibility 
of their nleaning any thing more than was 
apparent. He had quite persuaded himself 
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that there was no longer any ground for 
suspicion with regard to Sir Herbert Mande- 
ville. His whole attention, therefore, was 
directed towards Lord Clanmore, the rapidity 
of whose . adrances were so completely at 
Tariance with his own listless way of pro- 
ceeding, that he felt every day an increasing 
alarm upon the subject ; and now that 
Emily appeared for the first time very much 
impressed in his favour, he began to reflect 
that if he did not in some manner contrive 
to undermine and destroy him in her good 
opinion, the consequences might ultimately 
be serious. 

Any straightforward way of accomplishing 
his purposes was always the last Frederick 
felt inclined to adopt. Whenever he could 
gain his end by a trick, he was more pleased 
than if he had effected it by a simple and 
honourable course. Cunning and plausible, 
it was only to the eye of an acute observer 
that his real character was even for a 
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moment unveiled. In Emily's presence, 
his constant care was to suppress all ap- 
pearance of jealousy or vexation at any 
thing which she said or did. But it was 
impossible to be always upon his guard; 
and this last moment of irritation had done 
more to destroy the weight of his opinion 
with her, than any other means he could 
have devised. 

Emily felt annoyed and angry at the con- 
temptuous manner in which he had spoken 
of Lord Clanmore. It was contempt more 
implied than positively expressed, and a con- 
tempt she was certain he did not deserve. 
The frankness and generosity he had shewn 
in speaking of Herbert had instantly won 
her regard ; but for her hearty Frederick 
need not have been the least alarmed. The 
heart that could love, and the mind that 
could appreciate, such a being as Herbert 
Mandeville, were not likely to yield to the 
persuasions of a Lord Clanmore. 
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In the prettiest of all boudoirs of which 
London could boast sat Lady Frances Oer- 
maine. It was on one of those fine> soft days, 
in the beginning of May, when, even though 
its very name is redolent of flowers, the sun 
in this climate seldom gladdens us with his 
presence. Tliis day, however, he had con- 
descended to appear, and the distant view 
of the Park was lighted up with all his 
brilliancy. 

Yet no stray gleam, too strong to be 
becoming, was suffered to intrude where that 
lovely lady sat. One large window opened 
to the floor; but the wide balcony was 
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shaded by a veranda coming down so as to 
exclude the brightness of the sun^ still af- 
fording a glimpse of the view beyond ; 
while the trees of the garden reared their 
heads just high enough to surround the 
railing with a delicate border of green. 
Their newly -opened leaves were still un- 
dimmed, and the beautiful almond blossoms, 
in all their freshness, shewed their soft pink 
tints here and there among the bright foliage 
of the shrubs ; while the boxes of mignionette, 
with which the balcony was every where 
lined^ filled the air with their delicious 
perfume. 

Both the outside and the inside of that 
room were perfect. All was so well ar- 
ranged, so beautiful in its kind, that it 
seemed naturally to belong to the place it 
filled, and left imagination no room to sug- 
gest that aught could have been changed for 
any thing prettier, or more suitable to the 
sun*ounding objects. Nothing was too fine ; 
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the room looked comfortable and fit to live in ; 
and though the furniture was antique, it was 
neither too heavy nor too grand to be useful. 
The arched ceiling, relieved with gold, and 
the curtains of pale green, contrasted well 
with the soft colour of the walls, which were 
hung with the most rare and beautiful paint- 
ings. The cai*pet was of a darker green, and 
covered with bouquets of flowers, so exquisite 
in their hues, it seemed as if nothing but a 
fairy's foot should venture to tread upon them. 
In the corner next the window stood a 
writing-table, which shewed in its arrange- 
ment the good taste of the owner. The 
more useful ornaments were interspersed 
with vases of rare china, filled with bright 
camelias, and rose-buds bursting into sweet- 
ness ; trays of precious things, and Books 
of Beauty, with all the minor tribe of Annuals 
and Keepsakes, mingled with volumes of a 
somewhat graver cast, were strewed about 
in graceful lady-like confusion. 
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Last, though not least in delicacy and 
loveliness among the objects with which the 
room was filled, sat the mistress of this en- 
chanting spot — the beautiful Lady Frances 
Germaine* The room and the lady seemed 
alike suited to each other ; neither would 
have looked so well had they been separated. 
So perfectly did one accord with the other^ 
that it would have seemed an act little short 
of sacrilege to have given that boudoir and its 
contents to a creature less beautiful, or less 
feminine, than the one who now occupied it. 
Lady Frances Germaine was, indeed, 
truly refined. She had been born in 
the midst of luxury ; her wishes and 
habits all naturally inclined towards it: 
but they were tempered with so much good 
taste and discrimination, that not even the 
most fastidious could ever complain that 
any thing about her was overdone. She 
was always dressed in the fashion of the 
day, and wore the prettiest things. Her 
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jewels were magnificent, and in public she 
seldom appeared without some : but every 
thing about her, however rich and splendid, 
was chastened by a purity of style peculiarly 
her own. 

In one point, which ever has been, and 
seems as if it would ever continue to be, 
unattainable to English women in general, 
Lady Frances stood alone : it seemed as if 
she alone knew the secret of a perfect ^' demie 
toilette;*' — that dress which, while it is gene- 
rally the most becoming, is, at the same 
time, of the greatest importance, as it is 
one of an every-day necessity. 

In the science of dress. Lady Frances was 
unrivalled; and her perfect taste was a point 
so generally conceded, that neither friends 
nor enemies ever thought of disputing it. 
Lady Frances dressed well, partly from 
vanity, and partly because her innate good 
taste would have effectually prevented her 
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ever liking any thing that was either ugly 
or ill-arranged. 

Perhaps this was one reason why Lady 
Frances was so tolerant of the society and 
attentions of Colonel Fitzmaurice^ who cer- 
tainly had but little to recommend him, 
besides being very well *^ got up/' and 
rather good-looking. Even with his pre- 
tensions he could not hope to be reckoned 
strikingly handsome. Lady Frances still 
held undisputed sway over him, though the 
public display of indifference she sometimes 
indulged in secretly enraged him* He 
could not get on at all with the Duchess 
of Camelford, and was too happy, therefore, 
to devote himself to Lady Frances, as long 
as it suited him, and that she was so much 
the fashion. 

Latterly, Colonel Fitzmaurice had deemed 
it expedient to throw himself half-way out 
of his opera box, and make the house echo 
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with his " brava's," every time a certain 
Mademoiselle Ernestine appeared upon the 
stage ; and when the fair danseuse courtesied 
her thanks, and turned a smiling look towards 
his box, he affected to look excessively pleased 
and conscious, though probably all that she 
thought about him was to wonder who was 
the person who made so much noise. But 
Colonel Fitzmaurice thought otherwise, and 
at all events trusted that it had not been 
unobserved by Lady Frances, who sat 
opposite. 

In due course of time he would betake 
himself to her box, in expectation of a gentle 
reproach : but no such proof of affection 
awaited his arrival. Lady Frances neither 
felt her heart nor her sang froid in the 
least disturbed by his admiration of Made- 
moiselle Ernestine. She merely thou^t it 
very vulgar to make such a noise, and turned 
a more willing ear to Edward Melrose, who, 
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if less amusing^ struck her, at that moment, 
as much more gentlemanlike and quiet. 

This farce had been several times repeated, 
but Colonel Fitzmaurice> found it would not 
do. There was no provoking Lady Frances 
to be jealous, no possibility of getting her 
to make a scene which he might retail to 
his club companions as '^such a bore/' or 
which would justify his usual lamentation 
** that really there was no getting rid of a 
woman ;" — these being his two eternal sub- 
jects of complaint : by which he was so well 
known, that whenever he was heard to utter 
them, they were greeted with a general smile 
of recognition, He imagined this arose from 
envy or sympathy ; — for to think it possible 
that he was laughed at, that his words were 
not received as oracular, or his actions not 
taken for models, was an idea which never 
intruded itself into the head of Colonel 
Fitzmaurice. 
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It was on the morning .after one of those 
fruitless attempts at extracting more admir- 
ation from Lady Frances than she chose 
either to feel or to express, that she sat 
alone in her boudoir. She leaned her head 
upon her hand, and the soft curls fell in rich 
abundance over her jewelled fingers, as she 
looked from the window with an air of 
abstraction and annoyance. 

This was a yery unusual expression to 
behold upon the face of Lady Frances, 
which was generally radiant with smiles. 
But she really was annoyed. Tlie day 
before, she had met Lady Melrose at dinner. 
The party was not large, and the two ladies 
had been brought more into contact than 
usual in the common chances of society. It 
had happened, however, that there were but 
two other ladies present; and Lady Melrose, 
irritated to the last degree by the little suc- 
cess she had hitherto met with in any of her 
schemes, was in a very bad humour. Every 
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thing was going wrong. The constant mi- 
norities in which her friends had lately, even 
more than usually, figured, and the conse- 
quent fear that '' their day" did not seem to 
approach quite as rapidly as she had antici- 
pated, made her excessively angry, and she 
indulged in an increased asperity of manner 
towards Lady Frances, as if she was to blame 
for her disappointment. 

Not contented with talking on political 
subjects, Lady Melrose had ventured upon 
some remarks which came rather home to 
Lady Frances, and in which, at another time. 
Lady Melrose would have considered it quite 
beneath her to indulge. But her temper, at 
all times ungovernable, so far got the better 
of her, as to induce her to say every thing 
that she could possibly think of, short of the 
grossest rudeness. 

Stung to the quick by the sarcasms of the 
woman she detested, Lady Frances, whose 
patience and forbeai'ance were not her most 
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prominent qualities, resolved to be signally 
avenged. It was easy to resolve^ and with 
her position and beauty it was not difficult 
to accomplish her resolution. But ** the 
world " — that despot to whom Lady Frances 
yielded implicit obedience, while affecting to 
despise its power and prejudice — " the 
world," to which she was at once a law- 
giver and a slave, stood between her and 
her cherished revenge. 

Lady Frances had it in her power to inflict 
upon her enemy the most cruel and mortify- 
ing blow she could receive. Lady Frances 
was well aware that, as far as such a woman 
could be capable of loving, Lady Melrose 
did love her only son ; and she also knew 
that to him she looked with confidence for 
support in her schemes, whenever the moment 
should arrive which would require a decided 
movement on his part. To detach him from 
his mother, and enlist him under her own 
banner, would be a triumph worthy of her. 
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and erase from her mind the galling im- 
pression the words and sarcastic manner of 
Lady Melrose had planted there. 
.. The idea was delightful. Lady Frances 
determined to turn politician; and a bright 
smile lighted up her lovely face, as she 
thought of the new character in which she 
was about to appear. No doubt of her 
power crossed her mind ; she knew her own 
fascination too well not to be quite certain 
of success. 

. For some moments Lady Frances continued 
to sit, as if entranced with the rapture of 
the thoughts which filled her mind. It was 
a beautiful picture — that room and that lady 
wrapped in her meditations. At first, as if 
uncertain of her course^ she had leaned 
musingly on her hand, and her eye glanced 
slowly over the objects which presented 
themselves to her wandering gaze, without 
resting long upon any one of them. But 
now, her whole being seemed changed. 
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She sat erect, her head slightly thrown hack, 
and immovable as the marble bust which 
graced a pedestal behind her. But the 
Hying statue was far more fair. One hand 
rested on the table before her, and the other 
was supported by the arm of the cabriole 
chair on which she sat. Never had Lady 
Frances looked so handsome as at that 
moment. Inspired by her own thoughts, 
her eye, whose natural expression was soft 
and sleepy, now sparkled with joy ; and the 
short upper lip assumed a more haughty 
curve than was its wont, as she smiled in 
the delight of her anticipated triumph. 

Lady Frances Germaine was very beautiful. 
The childlike softness of her hair and com- 
plexion gave her the appearance of being 
much younger than she really was, and the 
usual character of her countenance being at 
once gay and refined, you looked in vain for 
any trace of the cold, bad feelings with which 
her heart was filled. It was a lovely, but 
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deceitful, face. Habituated to flattery and 
power, her way through the world had been 
fiur and smooth. Her self*loye was seldom 
wounded, and her temper little ruffled ; and 
it was not surprising, therefore, that she 
should generally be in good humour. We 
are seldom displeased with others when we 
are on perfect terms with ourselves. 

In a little while, however, the proud and 
happy look which had played upon that 
beautiful countenance passed away. The 
spirit of elation was gone, and Lady Frances 
smiled no more. She leaned back in her 
chair; her eye fell; and the colour, which 
before came and went so rapidly upon her 
cheek as to leave it doubtful which shade 
most became that teLce, now deepened to a 
crimson, and spread to her very temples. 
It was not the blush of shame, the alarmed 
delicacy of the woman, so touchingly beautiful 
even in its transitory glow. Alas! Lady Fran- 
ces had long since ceased to blush — if, indeed. 
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she had ever done so. She had lived too 
long in *' the world" to make herself ridicu- 
loas by any such nonsense. She could listen 
to tales of scandal at which a really modest 
woman would have sickened with disgust, 
with a cold curiosity not to be surpassed by 
any of the admiring dandies, who hesitated 
not to reduce her, as nearly as possible, to 
their own level, by the tone of conversation they 
permitted themselves to adopt in her presence. 
No — Lady Frances never blushed. The 
colour which now dyed her soft cheek was 
the angry flush of disappointment and mor- 
tification. The visions of triumph, which a 
moment before had appeared distinctly to her 
delighted view, now faded away as she gazed 
upon the prospect before her. She had fancied 
that she was quite clever enough to accom- 
plish her purpose without compromising her- 
self. One instant's reflection revealed to her 
the abyss on which she stood, and the impracti- 
cability of her plan, without a deeper plunge 
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than she was prepared to make. The affec- 
tion of Edward Melrose, the main-spring 
with which, in the first moment of anger 
and excitement, she had intended to work 
out all her schemes of humiliating his 
mother, was the very thing which would 
place an insuperable, bar to the accomplish- 
ment of her purpose. 

Cold-hearted as she was. Lady Frances 
could yet discriminate between real and 
feigned affection ; and Edward's love for her 
she felt to be too simple and too true to be 
turned to the purpose she intended. She 
was not touched by its sincerity ; but, in 

spite of the ridicule with which she affected 

* 

to treat every thing approaching to real 
affection, she felt, as it were, an involuntary 
respect for - it, which had always prevented 
her from having recourse to the same arts 
and affectation which she would have bestowed 
upon Colonel Fitzmaurice. 

This had been the chief reason why Edward 
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Melrose had remained so completely blind to 
the defects of her heart and character. He 
believed her exactly what his own affection 
wished to find her; and he loved her for 
qualities which his imagination suggested in 
defiance of his reason. The ideal was so 
blended with the real in his young and enthu- 
siastic mind, that he would not believe her 
less beautiful in mental than in personal 
endowments: 

Lady Frances was utterly incapable of ap- 
preciating or understanding the depth of sen- 
timent with which Edward regarded her ; but 
still she was aware that his love was of no 
common kind — that it was, to him, a more 
serious matter than she had generally observed 
to be the case with her numerous admirers; 
and she felt that it would be almost impossible 
to turn it to her own purposes without compro- 
mising herself in the eyes of " the world." 
She thought neither of the sin against God, 
nor the injustice to man, in thus encouraging 
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and trifling with a true though guilty passion. 
Such reflections might have been disi^reeable; 
and Lady Frances made it a point never to 
worry herself needlessly. But she did think 
of "the world," of what it would say, and 
whether it would not injure her in its good 
opinion to be made the subject of more scandal. 

Besides this, she did not well know how 
to accomplish her revenge through Edward 
Melrose, witliout bringing on a quarrel with 
Colonel Fitzmaurice, which might be an- 
noying. So that, altogether, without being 
in the least influenced by any feelings of 
remorse — any scruples of honour, friendship, 
or virtue, Lady Frances found herself ex- 
tremely perplexed. It was impossible to 
think of bearing the insolence of Lady 
Melrose ; but it seemed at the moment equally 
difficult to punish it effectually, without in 
some way implicating herself. 

Lady Frances was interrupted in her re- 
flections by the entrance of Lady Monteith, 
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who was, in a few momentSy followed by 
Colonel Fitzmaurice. Lady Frances re- 
covered her good humour, and was again 
the playful 9 half-childish creature which made 
her irresistible, even to those who did not like 
her. 

Of this number was Lady Monteith. She 
was too kind and gentle ever to inflict an 
instant's pain on any one. She neither liked 
nor approved of Lady Frances, but she lived 
upon terms of intimacy with her ; and never, 
perhaps, except by a slight increase of the 
natural reserve of her manner, intimated to 
her that their opinions and mode of life ma- 
terially differed. 

But Lady Monteith's own goodness, and beau- 
tiful purity of heart and mind, made her gen- 
erously overlook what one less unsullied would 
loudly have condemned. Her own unhappi- 
ness had taught her that others might have 
similar trials, though they were not apparent 
to the eye of the world ; and, much as she 
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might inwardly disapprove, her gentle heart 
made her tolerant of the fiialts of others. She 
pitied while she blamed Lady Frances, for 
she saw to what temptation she was hourly 
exposed; and she thought how much others 
must admire the fascination that breathed in 
every word or look of this lovely creature, 
when she herself found it to be irresistible. 

If there was any one in the world whom 
Lady Monteith really disliked, it was Colonel 
Fitzmaurice. He was the bosom-friend of 
her husband ; and she felt that, not unjustly^ 
she might attribute much of the discomfort 
which she experienced to his example and 
counsels. In vain she had tried, by the 
utmost forbearance, to win him over to her 
way of thinking, and to induce him to withhold 
from her weak and unprincipled husband his 
countenance and advice in his vicious career. 

All her gentle efforts were useless. It 
seemed that, between two beings so dissimilar, 
no sympathy could exist upon any subject. 
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Colonel Fitzmaurice yoted her a ** bore" and 
a '* saint/' though no one could be farther 
from either. When speaking of her, he 
always affected to sneer at every thing she 
said and did ; while, in her presence, though 
awed by the mild dignity of her manner, he 
contrived generally to insinuate what he dared 
not openly express. 

Colonel Fitzmaurice was considerably dis- 
appointed when, on entering Lady Frances's 
room, he found the two ladies together. 
Willingly would he have gone away, had it 
been possible ; but even his overbearing i*ude- 
uess when he was out of temper could not 
accomplish this, and he was forced to make 
up his mind to endure the society of the 
woman he would have most wished to 
avoid. He scarcely condescended to return 
her kind though cold greeting ; and, stretching 
himself upon an ottoman at a little distance, 
pretended to be occupied in examining some 
prints which lay scattered about. 
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^^Tken you have quite decided upon the 
day. Lady Monteith?" asked Lady Frances. 
*^ How delightful I There is nothing so plea- 
sant as a breakfast. It is such a relief to get 
out of the heat and dust of town.'' 

^* This room certainly does not put one in 
mind of either," replied Lady Monteith ; ** it 
is almost as cool and quiet here as at 
Wensford." 

''It is a pretty room, and delicious in 
summer/' said Lady Frances. ** But^ do tell 
me more about the fite. It is very kind of 
you to give it. Is not Lady Rosendale de- 
lighted ? I am sure it will be the prettiest 
of all the things that have been given for her 
-—your villa is so perfect. I wish I had a 
villa at Richmond — I feel so shut up here." 

And Lady Frances turned a discontented 
look upon the room she had just pronounced 
to be beautiful. 

" A villa certainly is a great luxury, Lady 
Frances; but I contrived to do without one 
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for a long time. Howeyer, I could not resist 
encouraging Lord Monteith to buy the one we 
liare now, he seemed to have taken such a 
fancy to it" 

** How yery amiable that was of him ! And 
does he like the idea of your breakfast 7 What 
does he say to it 7 Men hate trouble so 
much!" 

*^ Monteith will not trouble himself muck 
about it> or I am very much mistaken," inter- 
posed Colonel Fitzmaurice, who always ap« 
peared to consider Lord Monteith as his 
peculiar property. 

"Oh! I assure you," said Lady Monteith, 
with a slight increase of colour in her delicate 
cheek, " he is very anxious about it. I mean 
to consult him about all the arrangements 
— he has so much good taste in those 
things." 

"Well, I don't know," replied Fitzmaurice; 
" but I dined yesterday at Richmond, and 
Monteith never said a word about it. No one 
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could hare guessed that he had a villa close to 
the town. He was much more taken up with 
Clair de Lune than any thing else." 

This was one of Colonel Fitzmaurice's cruel 
ways of inflicting mortification upon the un- 
happy wife of his friend. Lord Monteith had 
given a dinner the day before at the inn at 
Richmond^ to a large party of a more than 
equivocal nature; and Colonel Fitzmaurice 
knew that all entreaty on Lady Monteith's part 
that he would give it up had been unavailing, 
and that she had spent the day at home, and 
alone, in consequence of the annoyance it had 
caused her. 

She took no notice of the unfeeling taunt ; 
but the trembling of her blanched lip shewed 
how deeply it had struck her. 

" What is * Clair de Luner " asked Lady 
Frances. 

"Why, is it possible you do not know?" 
said Fitzmaurice, with a look of pity for such 
ignorance. ^* Monteith's famous Lamplighter 
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colt, Clair de Lune. Why, he expects to win 
the Derby with him!" 

"Oh, a race-horse!" said Lady Frances. 
** I know nothing about horses, and I detest a 
race. How women can go into all that crowd, 
to be stared at by a mob, I cannot imagine. 
They always look such dreadful figures before 
the day is over." 

And Lady Frances glanced compassionately 
on her beautiful embroidered muslin gown, as if 
resolved to protect it from any such misfortune. 

" But I foi^et, Lady Monteith ; you are 
always obliged to go. But, then, you are so 
very diflferent from the other racing women ; " 
and Lady Frances smiled sweetly as she made 
this distinction. 

*' Lord Monteith is particularly fond of 
racing," was the answer of his gentle wife, in 
an apologetic tone. She hated the whole 
thing quite as much as Lady Frances. 

'* But, Lady Frances," she exclaimed. 
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anxious to change the conversation, ^* I hare 
a little request to make. Hare you any 
objection to asking for a subscription to 
Almacks* for Mrs. Robinson and her 
daughters?'' 

^' I should be delighted to do any thing for 
you, dear Lady Monteith; but I make it a 
rule nerer to ask for any one I do not 
know." 

** I think you forget her,*' replied Lady 
Monteith. ^* I mean your neighbour from 
Myrtle Hall, You know she lires now in 
Orosrenor Square.'' 

*'Ohl I remember now — the woman who 
wore the gold gown the other night at the 
fancy ball. How could I be so stupid! — I 
never shall forget her. She was like a mon* 
strous piece of gold-leaf. I nerer saw such a 
gown ! And so she wants to go to Almacks' ? 
I cannot think how any one can take the 
trouble of going to Almacks'." 
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** She is very anxious to go. They are only 
just come to town, I suppose. It seems Lady 
Melrose had promised to get them tickets ; 
but as she made some stipulation about Mr. 
Robinson's promising her his interest in the 
county, and that he declined doing so, she has 
set it down that he is a violent Tory, and will 
not ask for the tickets. As I never go to 
Almacks' myself, I do not like to do so ; but I 
hope you will not object, as I really should be 
sorry, for they would be very much disap- 
pointed if they could not go." 

"Certainly, I shall be delighted," said 
Lady Frances. " Pray tell Lady, Melrose 
that I will save her the trouble of writing for 
them." 

Here was an opportunity of mortifying her 
rival. Lady Frances was suddenly seized 
with the spirit of patronage ; and determined, 
not only to obtain the subscription, but to go 
herself, and be very civil to the Robinsons. 
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Any thing to annoy Lady Melrose ! The idea 
was enchanting; and Mrs. Robinson, in her 
gold gown, was, at that moment, a more 
important object to Lady Frances than any 
one else in town. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Lady Frances kept her promise. The much- 
longed-for subscription to Almacks' was ob- 
tained; and Mrs. Robinson, Miss Anastasia, 
and Miss Belinda, contemplated the vouchers 
with a sort of mystic awe. They seemed to 
them as the key which was to open for them 
the hitherto closed doors of the '* fashionable 
world." They looked upon themselves, now, 
as rewarded for all their toil and trouble. Till 
this moment^ their hopes had not been 
crowned with success. Except one or two 
stray acquaintances, their grand house and 
their grand airs had brought them nothing 
but disappointment. 
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The secession of Lady Melrose from their 
advances was a dreadful blow, and one for 
which they were wholly unprepared. As 
usual, poor Mr. Robinson was obliged to bear 
the whole weight of the family anger. In this 
instance, he certainly was to blame — if blame 
can ever be attached to independence of 
opinion; for he doubtless had caused the 
punishment of his sins to fall upon the un- 
offendingi who would have acted very differ- 
ently under similar circumstances. Mrs. 
Robinson would have given any thing, done 
any thing, promised any thing on earth, even 
to the half of her fortune, to obtain this sub- 
scription to Almacks'; and her indignation 
knew no bounds when, in answer to her 
entreaties, Lady Melrose replied, ^Hhat she 
was obliged to make it a rule only to exert her 
interest for her own particular friends." 

Mrs* Robinson was therefore no longer con- 
sidered as a friend by Lady Melrose ; and she 
soon discovered the reason for the change. It 
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was very fortunate for poor Mr. Robinson's 
peace that events bad taken tbe turn tbey bad 
— tbat an opposition interest bad been excited, 
and tbe subscription, tbrougb Lady Frances, 
obtained. 

Wbat barmony was restored by tbese magic 
tickets! Wbat deligbtfnl prospects flitted 
before tbeir eyes ! Never were tbree women 
so bappy as tbey were on tbat eventful Wed- 
nesday wbicb was to bebold tbeir entry into 
** fashionable society." Mrs. Robinson's ideas 
had as yet made no progress^ though her want 
of success had not damped her ardour, nor in 
any degree enlightened her as .to the difficulty 
of realizing her expectations. She still con- 
tinued to hope, and would not perceive that 
she had not advanced a step farther ; and bad 
merely deserted her old acquaintances, and 
been deserted by them in return. But Mrs. 
Robinson did not think of them, and least 
of all at that moment. She was going to 
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Almacks' — the tickets were lying before her 
— the goal of her wishes seemed to be attained, 
and all her disagreeable reminiscences were 
now buried in oblivion. 

Full half an hour before any one else 
thought of going, Mrs. Robinson and her 
daughters drove up to that little door, at 
which so many times they had cast a wistful 
eye as they passed it in their morning drives. 
Now it was with a look of triumph — a look 
which spoke the full consciousness of her 
newly-acquired importance — that Mrs. Ro- 
binson descended from her cari'iage, and 
passed through the portals of that Eden, 
whose *' crystal bar" no longer declared her 
exclusion as ordained by the presiding spirits 
within. It was a proud moment in her life, 
when, disengaged from her shawl, she swept 
majestically through the tea-room, and, fol- 
lowed by her daughters, walked up to the 
further end of the room, and seated herself 
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on the most prominent sofa she could find. 
She was determined, as she said, to have a 
full view of the company as they came in. 

There Mrs. Robinson sat, blazing like a 
meridian sun, with her daughters on either 
side of her ; and there they continued to sit, 
long after the room had filled, and the 
dancing begun. 

The ball was at its height, and they 
had not yet spoken to one person. The rea- 
son was very simple. They did not know a 
dozen people in town, and those few did not 
happen to be there. Lady Rosendalc seldom 
went to Almacks* ; and that evening she had 
remained at home, having a slight cold. 

Mrs. Robinson had hitherto made no re- 
mark upon the solitude to which, in the midst 
of that gay crowd, they seemed to be con- 
demned. She was too much pre-occupied — 
too well satisfied with her position, to make 
any observation upon its singular dulness. 
She was perfectly contented, for the moment. 
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to feel that she was *'at Almacks';" and re- 
garded every person and thing in the room, 
even to the hard blue sofa on which she sat, 
as belonging to a privileged order. 

Anastasia, too, seemed to enjoy the ball 
more than she had appeared to do any thing 
since her unfortunate disappointment, and sat 
contentedly by her mother, looking into the 
crowd with no small appearance of interest 
and anxiety. 

Belinda alone was dissatisfied. Her ideas 
of amusement partook a little more of the real 
than did Mrs. Robinson's. It was not enough 
for her to know and feel that she was in the 
region of bliss, if all enjoyment of its delights 
was to be withheld from her. Proud as she 
was to occupy the place which she did at that 
moment, she could not help envying those she 
saw around her, seemingly happy and amused ; 
and she longed to dance, and to find people to 
talk to. 

Mrs. Robinson at last yielded to her re- 
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peated importunities, and they all three 
descended from tlieir elevated seat, to try and 
improve their position by a struggle through 
the crowd. Tlie ropes were up ; but in a few 
minutes the music ceased, and they were 
enabled to move on a little. 

** Bless me ! I declare ! " exclaimed Mrs. 
Robinson ; " if there is not Mrs. Green,— just 
there by the orchestra!" 

*^ Good gracious ! so she is/' said Belinda ; 
"and there is Lucy with her! Who is that 
handsome man whose arm she is leaning on ? 
I should like to know." 

" I wonder how upon earth such people as 
they are could get here?" said Mrs. Robinson, 
fanning herself violently. 

'^ I shall not speak to them, I promise 
you," said Belinda. "What is the good of 
our coming here, if we are to know the 
Greens? We might as well go back to 
Winipole Street at once." 
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" Pray, don't mention such a word," whis- 
pered her mother, looking round fearfully. 

Mrs. Robinson could not, at the first mo- 
ment, make up her mind whether she would 
or would not cut Mrs. Green. As Mrs. 
Green, there could be no doubt of the pro- 
priety of the measure ; but then she was '^ at 
Almacks'," and that materially altered the 
case. She must have friends. Perhaps it 
would be more prudent just to bow. The 
question was, however, soon set at rest, by 
Mrs. Green coming towards her and kindly 
holding out her hand. 

Mrs. Green was a quiet ladylike woman, 
and her daughter Lucy unpretending and 
rather pretty. They were glad to see their 
old friends, in spite of their late unkindness 
to themselves, and would not be disconcerted 
by the grandeur of Mrs. Robinson, or the 
rudeness of Belinda, who could not conceal 
her ill temper. 
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"Pray, have you ever been here before?" 
at last slie condescended to inquire of 

Lucy. 

*'0h! very Dften," answered Lucy, with 
perfect simplicity. 

" I cannot say I think it is a very good ball 
to-night," remarked Belinda, anxious to ap- 
pear able to judge by comparison. 

" Do you not? Well, I have found it very 
pleasant. But perhaps you have not been 
dancing? If you were like me, you would 
never miss a set. I am excessively fond 
of it." 

Belinda did not answer. A glimmering of 
the truth just dawned on Lucy's mind; and, 
whispering something to the gentleman on 
whose aim she was leaning, she turned good- 
naturedly to Belinda and said : 

"May I introduce one of my partners to 
you, Belinda, if you wish to dance?" 

" No, thank you," replied Belinda, drawing 
herself up as high as her stumpy figure would 
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admit of; *M do not intend to dance at all to- 
night." 

Lucy's partner seemed to take the hint, for 
he shook hands with her, and hurried away. 

" I am very sorry you would not dance, 
Belinda. Lord Clanmore is the best 'waltzer 
I know : he is quite wild about it. I never 
saw any one enjoy dancing so much." 

''Lord Clanmore! Was that Lord Clan- 
more?" asked Belinda, in a tone which 
clearly expressed her regret at not having 
known it sooner. She was fairly caught. 
The idea of receiving a favour at the hands of 
Lucy Green — "that hateful Lucy," as she 
called her — of dancing with her cast-off 
partner^ perhaps — had been too great a trial 
for the new-born dignity of Belinda Robinson; 
and now she found, to her amazement, that 
the partner she had refused was Lord Clan- 
more, one of the smartest young men in 
town. 

What a blow was this to poor Belinda! 
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But then, who could have supposed tliat Lucy 
Green should know him? — and know him 
well enough to ask him to dance with 
another person ! It was impossible to have 
imagined such a thing ; and this was all the 
comfort Belinda could find for the lamentable 
blunder she had made. 

"I have been looking for Lady Frances 
Gerraaine," said Mrs. Robinson, anxious to 
display her grand acquaintances to the eyes 
of Mrs. Green. " I do not think she is here 
to-night." 

*^0h, yes! she is here. I saw her just 
now," said Lucy. " She was sitting by the 
Patronesses, while I was dancing." 

"Where?" exclaimed Mrs. Robinson and 
both her daughters, looking towards the 
door. 

"Not that way — there — at the other end 
of the room. There, you can just see her 
head now. She has one white rose in her 
hair." 
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*' Why, that is close to where we were 
sitting," observed Belinda. ''And so those 
are the Patronesses! Well, I did expect to 
see something better than that. I thought 
they wore plumes." 

Mrs. Robinson looked very uncomfort- 
able; but there was no stopping Belinda 
when she was out of temper. 

'' Pray, do not speak so loud, my dear 
Belinda," she ventured to suggest, while she 
tried to make her way back to the other end 
of the room. 

Lady Frances, on perceiving their approach, 
half rose from her seat, and, suspending for 
a moment her flirtation with Colonel Fitz- 
maurice, said a few words, in her softest tone, 
to the lady of the gold gown. Nothing could 
exceed the charm of her manner when she 
chose, to be gracious, and, on this occasion, 
she exerted herself to the utmost, for Lady 
Melrose wa^ close at hand. She felt her fierce 
black eyes fixed upon her, and had observed 
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her chilling bow of recognition to the Robin- 
sons in return for their eager salutations. 

"What a beautiful creature Lady Frances 
Germaine is !*' said Mrs. Robinson, quite loud 
enough to be overheard. 

*' Beautiful, indeed!" replied Belinda, in a 
still louder tone, and with a broad stare at 
Colonel Fitzmaurice. 

" I think," said Anastasia, " there must be 
tea or something in that little room ; shall we 
go and see?" 

She had been looking uneasily for some 
time towards the other end of the room. 

" How do you do, Mrs. Robinson?" was 
uttered, in a small, effeminate-sounding voice, 
as they reached the door of the tea-room, and 
the slender form of Captain Sims emerged 
from a corner. 

Mrs. Robinson forgot all about his audacity 
in having aspired to the honour of being her 
son-in-law, in the delight she experienced at 
meeting with any one whom she knew. 
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Captain Sims was, therefore, extremely well 
received^ and allowed to attend to all their 
wants at tea. Even Belinda recovered a cer- 
tain portion of good temper ; and when he 
begged to have the honour of dancing with 
her, no longer thought him so detestable as 
she had once pronounced him to be. 

And Belinda walked off in triumph to take 
her place in the quadrille, not the least part 
of the gratification she experienced at the 
moment, being caused by the fact of Captain 
Sims having asked her to dance instead of her 
sister, who, in the country, had always mono- 
polized his whole attention. However, Anas- 
tasia seemed very patiently to resign herself to 
her fate. She neither betrayed surprise nor 
displeasure at his desertion, and remained 
quietly seated by her mother, until the quad- 
rille was nearly over, when she proposed re- 
turning to the upper end of the room. 

They were soon joined by the dancers, and 
then came her turn. Captain Sims asked her 
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to waltz. Anastasia took his arm, and left 
her mother's side ; but — she left it to return 
no more. In another minute they had 
threaded the mazes of the crowd, passed 
through the tea-room, and gained the hall ; 
and before the waltz for which she had waited 
with so much patience was concluded, Anas- 
tasia was whirling away, as fast as a chaise 
and four could convey her, towards Gretna 
Green, 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Full half an hour had elapsed before it oc- 
curred to Mrs. Robinson that it was strange 
Anastasia should still remain at the other end 
of the room ; but, as prolonging an engagement 
to dance as much as she possibly could was a 
practice which the young lady always made it 
a point to indulge in^ her mother did not pay 
any particular attention to the circumstance. 
It was melancholy to see her unconscious of 
any danger, looking smilingly on the crowd 
before her. Happy in her grandeur, she 
dreamed not of sorrow^ though sorrow was at 
her door. 
Time wore on, another quadrille was oyeri 
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« and the room began rapidly to thin. Still 
Anastasia did not appear ; and still Mrs. 
Robinson retained her seat as near as possible 
to Lady Frances Germaine^ though every now 
and then casting an anxious look towards the 
other end of the room. But she was far too 
happy to think of moving. As long as Lady 
Melrose sat near, Lady Frances had spoken to 
her several times, had admired her turban and 
her gown, and so enchanted Mrs. Robinson by 
her flattering words, that for some time her 
thoughts had been diverted from her daughter's 
proceedings. 

At last Mrs. Robinson was awakened from 
her dream. Every body was going away. She 
hastily made the tour of the room, but no 
Anastasia appeared. She inquired of the tea- 
makers^ the 8hawl-collectoi*s, but all in vain — 
no one could tell her any thing about her 
daughter : carriage after carnage rolled from 
the door; and not a dozen people remained. 
She was compelled to decide upon something. 
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It was impossible to stay there much longer : — 
the last of the musicians had disappeared ; day- 
light; now clothed in softest blue, looked in at 
every window ; and nothing remained but the 
thi:ee shawls hanging despairingly from the 
banisters, as if praying to be put on. There 
was Anastasia's ; but— where was she? 

The last person who passed them was Edward 
Melrose, who seeing them standing alone, 
good-naturedly offered to call their carriage, 
and assisted them in putting on their shawls. 

** Is your sister not with you to-night ?" he 
asked of Belinda, as he held the unclaimed one 
in his hand. 

" She was," stammered Belinda, " but " 

Edward, struck by her agitatioU; turned 
with an inquiring look to Mrs. Robinson, who, 
almost convulsed with fear and distress, was 
leaning against the door-way. 

*' Has any thing happened? Good heavens, 
you are ill !" exclaimed he, as Mrs. Robinson, 
scarcely articulating her daughter's name. 
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burst into tears^ and sunk fainting upon a 
chair. 

One word from Belinda^ who was scarcely 
more collected; served as a clue to Edward. 
He saw at a glance what they apprehended, 
and he knew that all search would be vain. 
Assistance was soon procured, and Mrs. 
Robinson was conveyed to her carriage almost 
in a state of insensibility. 

Edward questioned the servants, but of 
course they were totally unconscious of what 
had happened, and nothing remained but to 
take the wretched mother to her home. 

Thus did Mrs. Robinson make her first exit 
from those rooms, to enter which she had sub- 
mitted to such sacrifices. Not only had she 
degraded herself by Iter meanness, and dis- 
gusted all those who knew her by her pre- 
tension, but she was abandoned by the child 
whom she had reared in her own cherished 
principles, and whose weakness and folly were 
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equal to her own. She was overwhelmed by 
her misfortune. 

One hope still remained , until they had 
reached the house ; but it existed only iu 
Mrs. Robinson's mind. She fancied that 
Anastasia might have returned home with 
somebody; but Edward, who had accom- 
panied them, soon ascertained that all expect- 
ation of the kind was groundless. The unhappy 
woman sunk under her despair, and was 
carried to her room, for the moment relieved 
from further suffering by a total insensibility 
to all around. 

It was late on the following day when a note 
was received from the fugitives, who, no longer 
fearing pursuit or detection, thought it better 
to inform Mrs. Robinson of their intentions. 
The letter was from Anastasia, and was written 
with her usual affectation of sentiment and 
high-flown romance. More fortunate than 
Lydia Languish, she had effected ^' an elope- 
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ment after all/' and she was perfectly contented 
with her exploit, gave no excuse for her vio- 
lation of duty and propriety, except that '' the 
woes of her heart had urged her to a step she 
considered far preferable to a longer separation 
from her adored Ephraim." She concluded 
by assuring her mother of their immediate 
return to London after their marriage, when 
she hoped and expected she would receive her 
and her husband with that kindness to which 
his great merits fully entitled him. 

Here then was |tn end of all Mrs. Robinson's 
hopes and schemes. Her favourite daughter 
had run away with a poor, low-born, vulgar 
man ; one whose alliance, under any circum- 
stances, she would have scorned : but to 
make such a scandal, to excite such a sensa- 
tion about a Captain Sims, was too dreadful ! 

To do Mrs. Robinson justice, she was fully 
alive to the impropriety of an elopement ; for 
she was what the world calls *' a good 
woman:" but, even in the midst of her grief. 
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the ruling paasioa was strong 'within. She 
mourned over the choice her daughter had 
made, almost as much as she grieved for her 
loss of character. If Anastasia had run away 
with a ** Lordt" then indeed the object might 
in some degree have palliated the offence* But 
Ephraim Sims I — such a name I such a man ! 
there could be no excuse ; and Mrs. Robinson 
folded her hands, and resigned herself to an 
intensity of grief, which was touching to 
behold. 

The sorrow of Belinda was not of so subdued 
a nature. After the first shock had passed 
away, anger and disappointment took pos- 
session of her breast. Never gifted with much 
sisterly affection, it was not for Anastasia that 
she mourned and raved alternately, but for 
herself. She looked upon this step (and not 
without reason) as the ruin of all her hopes ; 
it dissipated all her airy visions, and she re- 
garded her sister as the evil genius whose 
spirit had imagined, and whose hand had 
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guided, this cruel work of destruction. Belinda 
now became her most bitter enemy, and loudly 
exclaimed against her re- admission into tlieir 
family circle. No word of comfort did she 
offer to her unhappy mother, no soft prayer of 
intercession to her irritated father, no sign of 
sympathy with the shocked and weeping Ellen. 
Her own disappointment, her own injured 
prospects^ were the sole objects of her regret ; 
and many a bitter taunt did the unfortunate 
Mrs. Robinson receive from the angry child, 
her own injudicious treatment had assisted to 
render more wilful and heartless than even 
Nature had made her. 

In silence and in shame the poor mother 
listened to her unfeeling daughter's cruel 
reproaches ; she felt crushed by the weight of 
the blow, — the first sorrow she had ever 
known. 

It was pitiable to see the once flaunting, 
vain, purse-proud woman, now sitting in the 
midst of all her grandeur, subdued and 
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broken-hearted ; deserted by one child, and 
insulted by the other, whose anger seemed 
to know no bounds as she gazed upon the 
useless tickets for the two succeeding Wed- 
nesdays. Almacks'! — poor Mrs. Robinson's 
heart sickened at the very sound of the word, 
and not all the eloquence of Belinda could 
induce her to think of appearing there ag^in. 
Her golden dream was past. 

In a few days the elopement was known far 
and near. It was announced in the news- 
papers, and the misery of the unfortunate 
Mrs. Robinson was at its height. 

And then, in that hour of bitter grief came 
the one blessed drop of balm, infused by pity- 
ing heaven into our cup of sorrow when almost 
filled to overflowing, — sympathy from others ; 
the genuine simple feeling of the good and 
true of heart, that proves to us all are not 
evil here, — that while one drop of its divine 
essence still lingers in our veins all hope of 
human excellence is not lost. We are never 
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SO near being worthy of heaven as when 
with unselfish sorrow we mourn for another's 
grief. 

Tlie soothing kindness of her friends was 
indeed a comfort to poor Mrs. Robinson ; and 
then, and only then, was she convinced of the 
wickedness and folly of which she had been 
guilty. The very people who in the days of 
her pride and prosperity she had so rudely 
driven from her presence as unworthy of a 
thought, were now among the first who re- 
turned unbidden. Old friends whom she had 
known from childhood, — acquaintances whom 
the worth and respectability of her husband 
had induced to overlook the vanity in which 
she indulged, now claimed the privilege of 
entering the house of mourning. Nor were 
they refused admittance. Mrs. Robinson, 
softened and subdued by her misfortune, was 
no longer the same person, and gladly re- 
ceived the visits of many whose very existence 
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a short time back she would have scorned to 
remember. 

Nor were there wanting others of a higher 
grade to add their word of comfort and con- 
dolence upon the occasion. The kind and gen- 
tle Lady Monteith, whose heart was ever open 
to all who were unhappy^ shewed how deeply 
she felt for her misfortune ; and Emily, the 
young and blooming Countess of Rosendale, 
stole from the haunts of gaiety and the 
crowds of admiring friends to come with her 
angel-smile and words of kindness, and pass 
an hour with one whom she knew to be suifer- 
ing and disgraced. 

Edward Melrose, too, who had been their 
protector in the first moment of surprise and 
consternation, had ever since been unremit- 
ting in his attentions. Sometimes alone, 
sometimes accompanied by Sir Herbert Man- 
devillci he seldom allowed a day to pass with- 
out devoting some moments to the unhappy 
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family ; and Mrs. Robinson in her distreas 
found herself ten thousand times more at- 
tended to, more thought of, than when in the 
hour of insolent pride she had endearoured 
to force herself upon society for which she 
was wholly unfitted. 
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been in the same comfortless way, in the midst 
of a crowded room at night, or when she rode 
in the Park surrounded by people. Now he 
never called upon her. Formerly he had 
seemed to like her singing, had shewn an 
interest in all she did, in the books she read ; 
in short, in every thing that occupied her 
attention. But now it was very different. 
She had no one to listen to her songs, no 
ready hand to turn the leaves of her music- 
book, no one from whose nice dbcerning taste 
she might guess with intuitive quickness the 
nature of the studies he did not venture 
openly to recommend, and with whom she 
could afterwards have* discussed their various 
beauties and defects. 

These days were gone by. Emily had no 
one now to please ; and yet so gradually had 
the^ntimacy of their friendship dissolved, that 
she could not exactly assign a period for the 
change which she felt so deeply, and by which 
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dancing, nor the fireworks. It was not all 
these, though each had its share in her anti- 
cipations of delight. These were but as the 
bright points of the star, in whose centre 
shone the real attraction, and without which 
all would have appeared disjointed and dis- 
cordant to her. Herbert was to be there ; he 
had told her so, and had spoken of the fete in 
terms of pleasure. 

Emily was delighted. It was seldom now 
that Herbert seemed to enjoy any thing of the 
kind. He was much changed in that respect. 
How well she remembered the day when she 
had first seen him at her own ball ! Then he 
had appeared really to enjoy a ball, and was 
all life and spirits ; now he never danced, 
and if she saw him it was but for a few 
minutes. He always seemed to have some 
excuse for hurrying away ; and thougl^ for 
some time she could scarcely recollect a day 
when she had not seen him, yet it had always 
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been in the same comfortless way, in the midst 
of a crowded room at night, or when she rode 
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She had no one to listen to her songs, no 
ready hand to turn the leaves of her music- 
book, no one from whose nice discerning taste 
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nature of the studies he did not venture 
openly to recommend, and with whom she 
could afterwards have * discussed their various 
beauties and defects. 

These days were gone by. Emily had no 
one now to please ; and yet so gradually had 
the^ntimacy of their friendship dissolved, that 
she could not exactly assign a period for the 
change which she felt so deeply, and by which 
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an existence so fraught to all appearance 
with every earthly bliss was now tinctured 
with sorrow and regret. 

She little guessed that often, when she 
could least have imagined the possibility of 
such a thing, the eye of Herbert was upon 
her, — that, deserted as she felt, she seldom 
left her home but his step hovered near,— that 
hours of each day were passed in watching for 
one moment's glimpse of her beloved form, 
and that his saddened heart felt lightened in 
his breast if after a tedious watch he could 
see her but for an instant, and fancy her 
unchanged by his desertion, unharmed by 
recollections of the past. 

Rigidly had Herbert adhered to his resolu- 
tion of never again seeking Emily's society as 
he had once done ; but to give up seeing her 
altogether was a sacrifice he did not think 
necessary. The more steadily he continued 
to avoid any meeting with her, except for a 
few moments in public, the more he attached 
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himself to those with whom she was in every 
way connected. Almost every day found him 
seated with Mrs. Belmont. She was his 
greatest comfort; for though it was impos- 
sible to admit her to his confidence without 
betraying the secret of his engagement to 
Isabel^ yet he felt that by Agnes he was in a 
certain degree understood, and from her he 
was sure to hear more of Emily than he could 
have done from any body else. 

It was a trying task to poor Agnes ; but it 
was enough for her that he was unhappy, and 
that it was to her he looked for consolation. 
She saw that there was some secret, but 
never alluded to it, though often she longed 
for its disclosure, in the hope that it might 
restore him to happiness. But Herbert re- 
mained silent. 

Colonel Marsden had observed with delight 
the decrease of the intimacy between Herbert 
and Emily ; and now that he no longer feared 
him as a rival to his son, he left nothing 
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undone to encourage his acquaintance. Co- 
lonel Marsden calculated that, as he had no 
thoughts of marrying Lady Rosendale him- 
selfy his presence could in no way be pre- 
judicial to Frederick's interests, and might 
be the means of keeping others at a distance 
whose pretensions might be troublesome. 

In an affair of this kind. Colonel Marsden 
was a more superficial obseryer than might 
have been expected. Unable to trace the 
workings of a sensitive mind, he judged chiefly 
by what he saw ; and, satisfied with the appa- 
rent coolness of Herbert, he never imagined the 
existence of a secret motive for the change. 
All his endeavours were now directed towards 
retarding the progress of new acquaintances, 
and promoting the intimacy of Lady Rosen- 
dale with her cousin. 

This latter part of his task was compara- 
tively easy; for Emily, perceiving that Fre- 
derick's friendship with Herbert had increased 
as her own had declined, looked to him as a 
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certain channel of communication between 
them. Well might even a less vain man than 
Frederick have been flattered by the eager- 
ness of her reception y and the wish she so 
unhesitatingly expressed for his society. 

It is not very flattering to be liked or well- 
received only for another's sake, but that it 
was possible such a thing should ever occur to 
him never entered Frederick's head. He was 
too well convinced of his own numerous 
perfections; and as he concluded his very 
exquisite toilet on the morning of Lady Mon- 
teith's break&st he thought, on taking a last 
look in the glass, that Emily was not far 
wrong after all in selecting him for her attend- 
ant in publiC; and that he should appear to 
great advantage that day in her beautiful 
barouche, in which she had offered him a 
place. 

It still wanted above an hour to the time 
when she had appointed him to be in readi- 
ness; and he was just debating in his own 
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mind what he should do with himself until 
the time arrived, when his servant entered 
and presented him with a note. Antoine being 
a foreigner was too well-bred to inform him, 
without being asked, from whom it came. 
English servants generally forget that when 
the letter is opened it can contrive to speak 
for itself. 

Frederick took up the note in silence ; but 
one glance at the writing of the direction was 
enough : it did not require to turn to the 
fairy seal for confirmation of the fact. Trem- 
bling with an anxiety he could not express, he 
hastily tore open the note. His worst fears 
were realized, — and though a thrill of delight 
shot through his heart, yet distress and em- 
barrassment seemed to overpower the sensa- 
tion, and gave to his countenance almost an 
expression of despair. 

Ad^le de Marigny was in England — in 
London — within five minutes' walk of the 
spot where he stood! It was too true; — 
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there was her note, — her own kind and 
graceful words telling him of her arrival , 
which she had kept a secret in the hope of 
delighting him with a surprise. She begged 
him to come to her directly at a neighbour- 
ing hotel) which she said she had chosen 
because it was the nearest possible to Charles 
Street. 

What could he -do? If ever there was an 
inopportune afrival, it was this. Charmed 
as he was with the idea of seeing her again, 
yet her coming just then he foresaw would 
plunge him into endless difficulties. He 
thought of Emily, of his father, of the break- 
fiist, and was distracted. He had but one 
hour to manage every thing ; and Frederick, 
in a fever of excitement at this unexpected 
contre tempsj rushed from the house, and 
arrived at the hotel without having in the 
least arranged what he was going to say to 
Ad^le. 

"What happiness! My own, own Fre- 
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derick!" exclaimed the beautiful French- 
woman, as she flew to meet him with uncon- 
trollable delight. 

Frederick forgot for a moment the dilemma 
in which he stood, and as he gazed upon 
the lovely creature before him, he devoutly 
wished himself and her safely back at Vienna, 
away from all schemes, and heiresses, and 
family embarrassments. 

** How well you are looking,* A dfele!" 
" And you too, Frederick ! — And how much 
that waistcoat becomes you! — Is it something 
new?" 

**Yes: tlo you like it?" And Frederick 
thought of tha breakfast. 

*• It is quite beautiful," said AdMe, with 2l 
glance that went through him ; for Frederick 
felt his heart beat with delight at being once 
again by her side. 

**You will spend the day with me, Fre- 
derick ; will you not ? and in the evening, 
when it is cool, I should like to take a walk. 
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Is there not some place where we can walk ? 
I want to see your London." 

^' Certainly; I shall be delighted to stay as 
long as I can," replied Frederick, evasively. 

*' Oh, that is charming ! And your sisters, 
Frederick, are they in town? I shall sec 
them soon I hope. You know how anxious 
I am to see your sisters — how I love ;them 
already.** 

" Tliey will be delighted, dear Adele, to 
make your acquaintance — they are in town. 
I think — I am very much afraid that to-day 
I shall not be able to stay long with you. I 
am very particularly engaged ; but I will tell 
my sisters of your arrival, ^nd to-morrow 
early they will call upon you." 

'^To-morrow!" exclaimed Ad^Ie, in a tone 
of disappointment ; ** why not to-day? You 
surely will not leave me to-day !" 

^^ Indeed; Ad^le, I am afraid I must," 
replied Frederick, looking dreadfully em- 
barrassed. 
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"Oh, no! — you must not go. Have you 
any thing very particular to do to-day?" 

** Yes, unfortunately, I have; — business of 
so much consequence, that it cannot possibly 
be put off. To-morrow I shall be more at 
liberty, and then I hope I shall be with you 
all day. It is the opera night — you will go 
to the opera, Ad^le ? " 

"Yes, certainly, — I shall be enchanted. 

I have been thinking ," continued Adile, 

musingly. 

" Of what have you been thinking, Ad&le?" 
said Frederick, taking her hand as if about to 
depart. 

" Why, I have been thinking that if you 
really are engaged all to-day^ and that I 
cannot see you again, I may as well accept 
an invitation I have received ; though, of 
course, if I could have had your company I 
should not have thought of it : " and a tear 
trembled in the beautiful eyes of Ad^le. 
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" Perhaps it will be better," said Frederick, 
turning away his head. ** It will be very dull 
for you to stay here all alone." 

** Then I will go if you advise it ; but with- 
out you it will be very sad to me. What shall 
I wear, Frederick ? Your ladies dress so dif- 
ferently from us, do they not?" 

'^ They do, indeed," said Frederick, with a 
look of disgust. 

*^ I do not know what to wear to be in the 
fashion here. But I suppose people will not 
observe me much the first day, — and then 
they will not exact any thing very fine at a 
fite champitre.** 

** Fete cliampitre I " echoed Frederick, 
struck by a horrible suspicion of the truth. 

** Yes. — That is what you call a break£Etst 
in England, I believe ? I received a note this 
morning from my cousin, Oustave de Bemay, 
who you know is here : he had already pro- 
cured me an invitation — it was so amiable of 
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him, ce cher Gustave: but I did not think 
of going. However, now I will send him a 
note, and beg of him to take me." 

Frederick was thunderstmck : one hope 
still remained. 

" Do you know where the breakfast is to 
be, Adfele?'* 

" Yes — there is the card — Lady Monteitli 
— do you not know her ? Gustave says she 
is the most charming person in London, and 
that he will present me." 

Frederick did not answer ; — he stood 
before her the very picture of doubt and 
embarrassment. It seemed as if this day his 
troubles were never to end, and the shortness 
of the time he had for deliberation added to 
his difficulty. 

" AdSle,*' he at length said, as if it was the 
result of his reflections, " would it please you 
very much if I was to accompany you to the 
breakfast?" 
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^* Would it giye me pleasure? Oh, Fre- 
derick ! how can you ask me such a question? 
It would be too gpreat happiness to me." 

" I think, then, if I could manage to put oiF 
my business to another day, I might still be 
in time to get a place in my sister's carriage — 
or my cousin's/' Frederick's voice &ltered as 
the last word escaped him. 

*' Oh, how delightfiil!" exclaimed Ad^le, 
forgetting in her transport that he had begun 
by declaring that it was quite impossible the 
business which was to occupy him that day 
could be put off. 

" Then, how will you go? " asked he. 

Frederick did not at all like her appearing 
at Wns file with only Oustaye for an escort. 
** Ce cher Chistave" happened to be one of the 
most handsome and fascinating men in Lon- 
don, and Ad^le, introduced by him as his 
cousin, would be sure to produce a yery great 
sensation, and be universally admired and 
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sought after. He felt a little jealous, but to 
make any other arrangement at this moment 
would have been quite impossible. 

" I mean to go with Gustave," replied 
Ad^le ; " he says he will drive his curricle 
down at the same time with my carriage, so 
as to be at the door to present me. You know 
I do not know any one here, and Gustave is 
like a brother to me." 

'* I should have been too happy to have 
presented you to Lady Monteith,^ said Fre- 
derick, looking as if an injury had been in- 
flicted upon him by her having intended 
otherwise. 

** But you forget, Frederick, that you did 
not think of going until this moment," said 
Adele, with a smile. 

«< Yes — that is true ; but I could not 
resist the temptation when I found you were 
going." And Frederick, enraptured with the 
success of his deceitful words, tenderly kissed 
the beautiful hand he still held in his. 
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" Dear angel," murmured Ad^le, ** how 
good and kind you are to me ! " 

Frederick winced a little at this remark ; 
but the soft tone in which it was uttered sunk 
into his heart. 

" I must leave you now, Ad&Ie — you will 
only just have time to dress — it is almost 
four o'clock." 

** Good by, then, for a little while ; — what 
a delicious day it will be ! I am so delighted 
now to go to this breakfast, — are not you ? " 

''. Enchanted 1" replied Frederick, as the 
vision of his father and Emily rose once again 
to his view, and he hurried away to consult 
with his worthy parent what was best to be 
done. 
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CHAPTER VL 



Frederick had not been mistaken in his 
calculations of the effect Madame de Marigny's 
excessive beauty would produce at the break- 
fast. She no sooner appeared leaning on the 
arm of her handsome cousin Gustave than 
every eye was rivetted upon her. The sen- 
sation a new foreign face produces in a crowd 
of women, exclusively English, is delightful. 

There stood Adfele, in her beautifully simple 
dress, looking fresh as a newly blown flower, 
and as distingmshed from the crowd around 
as a diamond among the pebbles of the 
stream. She stood there smiling and spark- 
ling — receiving the homage of those near 
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her with her pretty graceful manner, neither 
greedily acknowledging nor affecting to scorn 
the half-suppressed murmurs of admiration 
which greeted her on every side. She took 
it as her right, naturally, and with dignity; 
but also with a look of grateftil softness, 
which seemed to thank all those who so 
kindly welcomed a stranger to their shores. 
Frederick forgot, in the delight her triumph 
afforded him, that but an hopr before her 
arrival had been a source of the greatest 
uneasiness to him ; he forgot, for the moment, 
to think of himself; or, if he did, it was 
only with a sensation of gratified pride. 
Frederick Marsden was exactly the sort of 
person upon whom the opinion of the world 
has the greatest effect. The want of suc- 
cess in society would have ruined any woman 
with him. He lived upon the decisions of 
others ; and, notwithstanding his love for 
Ad^le, had she been deficient in tournure^ 
in manner, or in any thing which might 
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have caused her to fail in securing general 
admiration, his affection would not long 
have survived the blow. He could not have 
stood up for the woman he professed to 
love had any one person insinuated that he 
was singular in his estimation of her beauty 
or grace. He had not moral courage suf- 
ficient to resist such a trial ; his love (if so 
very selfish a feeling can be called so) had 
first sprung from a conviction that Ad^le's 
superiority was universally acknowledged. 
The same persuasion had fostered its growth 
and nursed the feeling into a strength which, 
without such a stimulus, her beauty and 
tenderness might have found it difiicult to 
impart. 

It is very natural to feel pleasure in be- 
holding a cherished object appreciated and 
admired as we think it deserves; but with 
Frederick the feeling was wholly selfish, and 
no generosity mingled with his delight at 
seeing the effect Madame de Marigny pro- 
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duced. He was gratified beyond measure 
at the confirmation her reception seemed to 
bestow upon his own taste, and lie felt himself 
rise extremely, even in his own estimation, 
when he led Ad^le through the admiring 
crowd and seated himself by her side. 

Madame de Marigny y^as, indeed, beautiful 
enough to justify any man's committing a 
folly for her sake ; but she was also sufKciently 
devoted and sincere in her affection to have 
deserved a more generous attachment than 
that with which Frederick Marsden regarded 
her. She loved him with all the enthusiasm 
of her passionate nature; while Ins first ob- 
ject was himself and his vanity. 

Madame de Marigny 's journey to England 
had not been quite so much without purpose 
as Frederick had imagined. She had heard 
of Lady Rosendale — of her beauty and her 
wealth, and, with the sensitiveness of true 
love, she suspected what waB passing, though 
it had been carefully concealed from her 
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knoAvledge. She had been alarmed by 
Frederick's speedy return to England; and, 
confirmed in her suspicions by a hint in 
one of Gustave's tetters, had contrived to 
arrange a tour which should be extremely 
convenient for the purpose ; and as she gene- 
rally succeeded in v^hatever she chose to un- 
dertake, she had set out under the protection 
of an old maiden aunt, who never went out 
any where, or asked any questions of her 
beautiful niece; and she had come to Eng- 
land without communicating her intention 
to Frederick, that she might satisfy herself 
as to the truth or falsehood of a report which 
had filled her with misery. 

The arrival of Ad^le the day before Lady 
Monteith's breakfast suited well with her 
wish of seeing Emily before the latter could 
have been apprized of her coming ; and upon 
reaching the scene of gaiety, it was with no 
small anxiety she had stood at a little dis- 
tance on the lawn, watching the moment 
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when the lady to whom Frederick was speak- 
ing should turn the edge of a very pretty 
pink bonnet just far enough round to shew 
her face. She felt, as if instinctively, that 
it could belong to no other than Lady Rosen- 
dale; and when at last Emily, giving her 
arm to Frederick, turned round, and, in the 
full blaze of daylight, walked up to where 
she stood, and was introduced by her cousin, 
AdMe felt her heart sink within her, and 
could scarcely command herself sufficiently 
to receive and return the kind words which 
Emily said to her. 

Ad^le had heard that Lady Rosendale was 
beautiful, but she was quite unprepared for 
such extreme loveliness. Her very heart ached 
to gaze upon it. In a moment the recollec- 
tion of her own acknowledged charms seemed 
to fade away, and she felt as if she must 
appear hideous when compared with the bril- 
liant creature now before her. 

But Adele did herself injustice. They were 
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both perfectly beautiful, but in a different 
style. 

The character of Emily's face was that of 
a softy sweet intelligence, with, perhaps, a 
shade of dignity beyond what is common at 
her age; while Adfele's countenance, though 
equally noble, was more versatile in its ex- 
pression. Her soft brown eye, almost hidden 
by its long lashes, could flash with a brighter 
fire than shone in the deep blue eye of 
Emily, in which, even in her gladdest hour, 
there was almost always an expression of 
pensiveness; and if the cheek of the latter 
seemed for an instant the most lovely in its 
maiden blush, the rich damask of Ad^le's, 
and the clearness of her splendid forehead, 
where you could almost trace the blood as 
it rushed through the delicate blue veins, 
appeared equally unrivalled. 

It seemed impossible to decide between 
these two beautiful creatures. If Emily ap- 

f2 
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peared most formed to be loved , Ad^le looked 
as if she was born to be worshipped. Two 
more lovely women never before graced that 
lawn, whereon was collected nearly all of 
whom the great world of fashion could boast 
as fairest and noblest among its votaries. 

Lady Monteith's fite was the first of the 
kind at which Emily had been present, and 
the novelty of the gay scene delighted her. 

Every thing went right. Sir Herbert Man- 
deville was there, and seemiligly in better 
spirits than she had ever seen him since 
the days which she could not think upon 
without a sigh of regret. He had only 
spoken to her once, but that once had been 
^atisfactory, as he had mentioned that he 
intended to stay till the end of the file. 
Emily might, therefore, reasonably expect to 
see him again in the course of the evening ; 
and this thought reconciled her to a great 
deal of what might otherwise have appeared 
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tedious; and slie sat contentedly during din- 
ner, listening to Lord Clanmore's incessant 
chattering with the most exemplary patience. 

The breakfast was at last over, and Emily, 
in spite of the good spirits which her un- 
usual happiness had inspired, felt relieved 
when she could again return to the open 
air ; and she hastily johied Agnes, and con- 
tinued to walk up and down the beautiful 
terrace, which overhung the river, until the 
last gleam of sunset had died away, and the 
blazing light and the sound of music from 
the rooms announced that dancing had 
begun. 

Tlie evening was delightful ; scarcely a 
breath of wind stirred the leaves of the 
willows which drooped their branches to the 
water^ or disturbed the perfume of the orange 
trees, which were scattered about, relieving, 
with their rich dark foliage and bright flowers, 
the endless profusion of shrubs which covered 
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the banks to the water's edge. It was just 
the delicious moment of the early summer, 
when every thing is fresh and green; when 
the lilacs and laburnums mingle their lovely 
colours of undimmed brightness in seeming 
defiance of the dust and sun, before which 
they so soon must fade. 

The pleasure-grounds at Lady Monteith's 
Tilla were beautiful, and extended to some 
distance beyond that part appropriated to 
the dancing and fireworks. And now all 
around shone with thousands of coloured 
lamps, which illumined even the tops of the 
highest trees with their glow-worm lustre. 
Agnes was alone; she had resigned Emily 
to the importunities of Lord Clanmore, with 
whom she had promised to dance, and, sick 
at heart, Agnes turned from the crowd and 
the noise, and took shelter from the gaiety 
of the scene in a long walk, which was but 
dimly lighted, and which terminated on one 
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side at the end of the terrace by the river, 
while the other wound back, by a circuitoas 
route, to the house. 

Here, at least, Agnes hoped she was safe 
from intnision ; and she walked up and down, 
indulging in those sad thoughts which, firmly 
as she struggled against them, had now 
become habitual to her. Her greatest plea- 
sure was solitude; but that was a luxury 
which, situated as she was, she could seldom 
manage to enjoy ; for she would not allow 
her selfish sorrow to interfere with what she 
conceived to be her duties or obligations 
to others. 

For some time she remained alone; till, 
tired with the exertion of walking, slic sunk 
down upon a rustic bench, placed in an 
angle near where the terrace joined the walk. 
There were two seats, and Agnes, sad and 
weary, chose the farthest, and sat down. 
It was almost dark, and all around was still. 
The sound of the music came faintly from 
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the house, and increased, by its contrast, the 
depression of her spirits. 

Soon, however, she was startled by hear- 
ing voices apparently quite close to her. She 
could see no one; a thick row of shrubs 
prevented the speakers from being visible ; 
but the passionate accents of the sweetest 
voice she had ever heard caught her ear, 
and seemed to chain her to the spot. It 
seemed as if the speaker was unhappy, for 
her low sobs were distinctly heard in the 
pauses of the conversation. 

" Then you will not promise me V* she 
exclaimed, in a tone of anguish. 

'' It is impossible, indeed, at this moment!" 
was the answer, in a voice that made Agnes 
start — she knew not why. It was a man's 
voice ; but they spoke in French, and his 
accents were so low and hurried, that the 
tremulous words of his companion were even 
more distinct. 

" Only say," continued Adcle (for it waa 
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she wlio spoke), *' only say that you do not 
love her — that vou never will love her !" 

" How can you ask me such a question? 
— how can you fear that I should love an- 
other?" 

** I do not know — I am afraid. She is 
so very beautiful ! '* 

*' And are not you — my own dearest — are 
not you still more beautiful — more lovely 
than any thing on earth?" 

The Lady seemed soothed by the reply, 
or the tone in which it was uttered, for her 
voice was more calm when next she spoke. 

" They tell me that you will maiTy her." 

•* Marry! — Oh, no! do not believe it. But, 
if ever I should think of it, would you hate 
me?' 

"Oh, Heavens!" exclaimed AdMe, in a 
tone of such agony that it thrilled through 
the heart of Agnes. 

** You would hate me, then — you would 
give me up: would you not pity me, dearest?" 
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And the voice of the speaker, for the fii*st 
time, betrayed some emotion. 

** Pity ! No ; I should despise you. I 
could never hate you; but I should feel 
nothing but scorn for the man who could 
so degrade himself as to marry only from 
motives of interest." 

" I am very poor — my father is embar- 
rassed," was the answer, in a deprecating 
tone. 

'^ You did not think of such things when 
first I loved you/' murmured Ad^Ie, now 
weeping bitterly. 

Hardened as he was^ the reproach touched 
the heart of Frederick, as he thought of the 
self-sacrificing love which the beautiful crea- 
ture, now weeping by his side, had ever 
shewn for him. How she, the courted, 
flattered beauty, had never for a moment 
varied in her devotion to him, and had 
borne with his caprices with a patience and 
humility which, in such a nature as hers, 
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could only spring from the truest affection. 
He looked back to the months and years 
which had passed since he had first known 
her^ and owned to himself that the happiness 
of his life had all sprung from her love. And 
now he was about to cast it from him — to 
tear from his heart the only feeling that it 
cherished; for, so far as he was capable of 
loving any thing, he loved Ad^le de Marigny. 

It was a sacrifice beyond his strength. 
His difficulties were at a distance — Ad^le 
was present; and, ever yielding to the im- 
pulse of the moment, Frederick forgot all 
about Emily and his father, and clasping 
Aditle to his heart, poured forth the most 
passionate protestations of affection and con- 
stancy, and ended by promising as speedy 
a return to Vienna as the circumstances in 
which he was . placed would allow him to 
accomplish. 

All that he said was uttered so rapidly, 
and in so low a tone, • that Agnes could 
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scarcely catch the import of it; but she 
guessed what the tenour of the words had 
been by the frantic exclamation of joy that 
burst from the lips of Ad^le; and though 
perfectly ignorant of who the speakers were, 
she could not help being interested in one 
who seemed to feel so deeply the joy and 
and the sorrow she had expressed. 

Tears of sympathy rose to the eyes of 
AgneSy and she sighed as she reflected on 
her own mournful fate. She could not even 
guess who those were whose secret she had 
overheard so unwillingly. Seated as she was, 
it had been quite impossible for her to move, 
for the speakers were exactly in front of the 
angle where she sat^ and from whence there 
was no egress without passing quite* close to 
them. At first she had imagined that she 
recognised Frederick's voice; but aftei'wards, 
the way of speaking appeared so different 
from his usual slow, deliberate manner, that 
her opinion had been shaken ; and out of the 
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crowds that still filled the gardens it seemed 

very unlikely that she should have selected 
the riglit person. 

As soon as she found that she was once 

again quite alone, she rose and returned 
slowly to the house. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Agnbs had lingered in her solitary walk 
much longer than she was aware of. The 
hour for the fireworks approached ; and as she 
reached the ball-room she heard the an- 
nouncement that the last waltz, before they 
were displayed, was just about to begin. She 
paused on the threshold of the room, struck 
by its beauty and the lightness which the 
good taste of the arrangement gave to its 
appearance. 

It was a very large room, of an octagon 
form. The walls were entirely composed of 
looking-glasses, divided by fluted columns of 
the purest white muslin. The high domed 
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ceiling was fluted in the same manner with 
muslin, each compartment being confined by 
a band of pink and white roses. No heavy 
overgrown chandelier or lamp spoiled the 
effect of the ceiling, which looked as if it 
was looped up by the flowers. The light 
came, from countless branches, with candles 
artfully arranged, so as to project a little 
from the top of each muslin column. In 
every second compartment of the walls there 
was a niche, in which was placed a statue 
of the purest marble. The other compart- 
ments comprised the four entrances to this 
lovely room, and were lined, as well as the 
back of the niches, with a profusion of flowers 
and shrubs. 

Round the room were placed, at short in- 
tervals, sofas, covered with the softest green 
damask, which, with the darker shade of 
the leaves of the plants, gave to the walls 
and roof such an appearance of delicacy and 
lightness, that it looked like a temple sprung 
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from the wand of a fairy, and supported by 
some invisible power from above. 

It was a fitting temple for the young, the 
gay, and the beautiful; and many a noble 
form and lovely face were there that night. 
Agnes sighed as she gazed upon the laugh- 
ing crowd, — but not with envy; it was but 
regret| a momentary sorrow, to think that 
such an hour of careless joy could never 
come for her. Though still so young, she 
felt that the youth of her heart was past, 
and that such scenes had now no charm for 
her. 

Agnes was still standing alone, when she 
was joined by Emily, whose countenance no 
longer wore the radiant expression of hope, 
which in the morning had seemed to animate 
it. She now looked tired and depressed. 

'^ Have you danced much this evening, 
dear Emily?" asked Agnes, as they sat 
down together near the door. 

*^ Only twice : once with Lord Clanmore 
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and once with Frederick,*' answered Emily, 
languidly. 

'* It has been a beautiful /e^«/' said Agnes. 

£mily did not reply. Those two little 
words, '* has been,'* had sounded chillingly 
on her ear. They seemed to imply that the 
evening was almost over, and poor Emily 
felt that for her it had not yet begun. Still 
it was getting late, and she watched the 
various couples preparing for the waltz, and 
the arrangement of the band as the musi- 
cians resumed their places, and felt as if 
she would have given worlds to retard their 
movements. 

Emily had looked forward with such de- 
light to this breakfast — had kept up her spirits 
all the day in the hope that the end of the 
evening would be most agreeable — and now 
that end was fast approaching, and still she 
was disappointed. 

But Emily was not always to be disap- 
pointed . At the moment when she had resolved 
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upon quitting the ball-room, and was going 
to entreat Agnes to accompany her, she was 
an^ested in her purpose by seeing the \ery 
person upon whom her thoughts had been 
fixed enter the room from the opposite door- 
way. He was evidently looking for her, 
for he no sooner perceived them than he 
hastened across the room to the sofa where 
they sat. 

Whether it was the hour, or the scene, or 
the enchanting smile that played upon Emily's 
lips, or the deep colour that dyed her cheek 
at his approach, it is impossible exactly to 
say ; but certain it is, that in another moment, 
to Emily's astonishment, Herbert asked her 
to dance, and they were soon lost in the 
crowd of the waltzers. 

Agnes was no less surprised. It was so 
unusual now for Herbert to look happy, 
and his conduct towards Emily had been for 
so long a time inexplicable to her, that she 
could scarcely believe that it was the same 
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being who now stood before her, brilliant 
with life and spirits. But as Agnes looked 
upon him she sighed to observe the change a 
few months seemed to have made. 

The highly chiselled features of Herbert 
Mandeville always gave to his face the ap« 
pearance of being thinner than it really was ; 
but now it had a care-worn look, and, not- 
withstanding the smile which lighted up his 
handsome countenance, Agnes could perceive 
that the fine eyes, which now flashed with 
fitful brilliancy, seemed hollow and sunk. 

With pain and regret Agnes regarded this 
alteration which she feared, too truly, was 
caused by mental sufiering. And Emily, too, 
how she trembled for her! The languor of 
her manner was gone. Her eye sparkled, 
and her step was as light and bounding as 
that of a young fawn, though just before she 
had scarcely seemed able to support herself. 
Agnes knew only too well what had caused the 
sudden change, and she shuddered as she 
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remembered the mystery that seemed to hang 
over Herbert, and the wretchedness that per- 
haps was in store for the two persons who, 
with her children, made up the whole of 
life's sweetness to her, and whom she firmly 
believed were all in all to each other. 

The waltz was over. And Emily looked 
round for Agnes, but she was nowhere to 
be seen. 

'* Will you walk to the terrace to look 
for her, Lady Rosendale?" asked Herbert. 
*' Mrs. Belmont is probably gone there to be 
ready for the fireworks. See! they are 
beginning," he added, as a rocket shot up 
to the skies just opposite to the door where 
they stood. 

Emily consented, and Sir Herbert folded 
her shawl round her with the most gentle 
care. How happy Emily was at that moment ! 
Tears of joy stood in her eyes ; it was very 
sweet to be thus obliged to depend upon 
Herbert — to feel the kindness of his words 
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and mauner, and the respectful tenderness 
with which he watched over her comfort. 

And Herbert — was he happy also? Urged 
forward by some irresistible impulse, he had 
that evening undone all that his extreme 
prudence and forbearance had for months 
past endeavoured to effect. Though he had 
said nothing which could, positively justify 
Emily in thinking so, yet he felt that he 
had removed the impression from her mind 
that he was indifferent to her. He had 
broken through his resolution; he had once 
again rushed upon danger; and he, the be- 
trothed of another, had gazed upon the lovely 
face of Emily — had listened to her gentle 
words, and could no longer say that, in his 
heart, he believed she had forgotten, or, if 
he were to go, that she could forget him. 

Maddened by the idea, despair seemed to 
seize upon his heart, and gave a wildness 
to his look and words which frightened Emily, 
though she could not tell why. 
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*' Have you ever felt conscious/' said Her* 
bert, turning suddenly to her, as they stood 
upon the terrace^ ''that a fated hour was 
fast approaching, and was fixed irrevocably, 
and that all beyond was dark and terrible? 
I know not why, but this night seems a 
fated one to me, and ever has done so. I 
have looked forward to this day with joy, and 
yet with dread — expecting something, and yet 
unable to define what. I cannot shake off the 
impression. My thoughts arc all confused." 

And with a wild gesture he pushed the 
hair back fi*om his forehead. 

" I do not know," answered Emily, timidly, 
—•''I do not think I am much given to 

anticipate evil.** 

She tried to speak with composure, but 
she trembled at the recollection of her own 
feelings in the morning. She also had looked 
foi-ward to this day as an eventful one; but 
the cloud that for a moment had darkened 
its brightness to her had passed away, and 
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now the melancholy foreboding' of Herbert 
struck a sudden chill upon her heart. 

" I do not anticipate it," replied Herbert, 
abruptly; '* it already glares upon me; and 
this day seems to have been marked out for it. 
It is in vain to struggle with the feeling — I 
cannot overcome it. But I must not bore 
you with my fancies," continued he, making 
an effort to recover his composure; for he 
felt the trembling of the little hand which 
had hitherto scarcely rested upon his arm. 

Emily did not dare to speak. One glance 
at Herbert had convinced her that he was 
suffering, and the incoherence of his words 
during the last half hour had been so unlike 
his usual way of addressing her, that she 
felt anxious and alarmed. What could have 
caused so sudden an alteration? A little 
while before he had seemed in such good 
spirits; but now, as the light fell upon his 
face, she saw that it looked wild and 
haggard. 
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'' It is growing late/' at last she ventured 
to remark, in hopes of changing the current 
of his ideas. '' Shall we go into the house 
and look for Aunt Mary? I dare say she is 
waiting for me." 

" Certainly, if you wish it. You have 
stood too long in the night air," observed 
Herbert, tenderly, as they moved to re- 
enter the house. 

The sound of music recalled his ideas, 
and he turned an anxious glance upon Emily 
as the light from the ball-room fell upon 
her face. She looked pale and agitated, 
and Herbert's conscience smote him for 
having caused her a moment's uneasiness. 

" You will not go away yet. Lady Rosen- 
dale ; — it is still quite early." 

Emily tried to answer, but the words died 
upon her lips; she looked round with an 
ahr of indecision, and Herbert saw that her 
eyes were full of tears. 

^' Oh, do not go!" he exclaimed; ^' they 
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are going to dance. Will you not waltz 
with me again?" 

" Yes, I should like it very much," said 
Emily; but her voice was tremulous with 
emotion; she could not recover from the 
fear with which his manner, more than hi» 
words, had impressed her. 

Herbert saw her agitation and the effort 
she made to conceal it. He felt that he 
was the cause of suffering to her, and the 
pain of that conviction was so great, that 
every other recollection vanished from hia 
mind. His senses were bewildered; in- 
voluntarily he pressed the hand which rested 
on his arm, and bent his head so low, that 
Emily fancied she caught the sound of her 
own name, though scarcely breathed into 
words. 

She raised her eyes to Herbert's ; his were 
fixed upon her with an expression of agony 
in their tenderness which went to her heart. 
Trembling and confused she half turned away 
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her head; but that one look had betrayed 
to each all that both had resolved so care- 
fully to conceal. 

''Lady Rosendale!" exclaimed a harsh 
voice at Emily's side ; '' Lady Mary has 
sent me to beg you will join her if you 
are not dancing." 

Emily started, and, with an air of conscious- 
ness, hastily disengaged her arm from that 
of Herbert, and gave it to Colonel Marsden ; 
for his were the unwelcome words which 
had recalled her to herself. 

They moved on a few steps before she 
could summon courage to look back; but 
in another moment she turned her head, 
and saw Herbert leaving the room by the 
door at which they had entered. He paused, 
and Emily felt that his look was fixed 
upon her. In another moment he had dis- 
appeared. 

In the tumult of ideas with which Emily 
was oppressed, it did not occur to her that 
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there was any thing strange in Herbert's 
leaving her at that instant. She merely 
thought that he perhaps wished to avoid 
Colonel Marsden, and that he would join 
her afterwards. She therefore immediately 
looked for Lady Mary, and took her place 
upon the sofa beside her with all the tran- 
quillity she could assume. 

In the agitation of her mind, Emily did 
not perceive how long she remained by the 
side of her aunt, though each moment she 
expected that Herbert would reappear ; and 
it was only upon Lady Mary's inquiring, for 
at least the twentieth time, whether she was 
tired, and whether she wished to go home, 
that she could so far collect her ideas as to 
reply that she preferred remaining longer, 
and was not the least tired of the ball. 
She, however, declined dancing any more. 
She reflected with delight that she -could 
not dance with any one else, for she was 
engaged to Herbert ; he had asked her just 

g2 
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before — before what? And Emily blushed 
deeply as she thought of that one instant — 
that one look, which was to her of far more 
value than any thing else upon the earth ; 
that look which seemed involuntarily to tell 
her she was beloved! 

How happy that one look had made her! 
The' recollection of it brought so sweet a 
certainty to her mind that all her doubts 
and fears were hushed; all her watching 
and anxiety was more than repaid by the 
rapture she now experienced.. 

Relieved, however, from the agitation of 
suspense on the one hand, the sensitive 
heart of Emily found on the other a fresh 
cause of uneasiness. She feared she had 
been too bold — that she had seemed too 
eager to dance with or talk to Sir Herbert. 
She felt soiTy that all the time of the fireworks 
she had stood leaning on his arm. It seemed 
to her now forward and unmaidenly, and 
she regretted not having been more zealous 
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ill her search for Agnes or Lady Mary. What 
if Herbert should think ill of her — should 
have imagined that there was any want of 
dignity or modesty in her manner? And 
the crimson blush which overspread her fea- 
tures shewed how deeply she was pained 
by the mere supposition. 

In the meantime the ball went on, and 
still Herbert came not; and at last Emily 
began to think it was strange that he did 
not return, and that, at least, he did not 
remember that she had promised to dance 
with him. 

The dancing seemed almost over, and the 
room was veiy nearly empty. Lady Mary 
was growing tired of waiting, and talked of 
the night air and rheumatism, until Emily, 
the least selfish of human beings, was shocked 
at her want of thought and cruelty in keep- 
ing her dear Aunt Mary out so late ; and 
she entreated Frederick, who bad just joined 
them, to ask for her carriage. 
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While he was gone to look for it 8he could 
not resist just one moment's visit to the supper- 
room with Agnes. But it was vain. It was 
nearly deserted, as well as the veranda, 
through which she returned, and the garden, 
still bright with its many-coloured lamps. 
Herbert was nowhere to be seen; and Emily 
felt the slightest tinge possible of mortified 
pride, at the idea that she had traversed those 
rooms in the expectation of meeting with one 
who, for some reason of which she was igno- 
rant, had evidently not taken the trouble of 
seeking for her. 

But fear and dignity were soon alike for- 
gotten in the delightful recollections that pre- 
sented themselves ; and Emily, though with 
a good deal more anxiety and dbappointment 
in her feelings than she would have been wil- 
ling to own even to herself, left Richmond and 
returned to town, satisfied that a few hours 
must again restore her to the presence of 
Herbert. 
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Colonel Marsden had watched her depar- 
ture with no small feeling of anxiety. From 
the moment he had been informed of Madame 
de Marigny's arrival he had been in a state 
little short of frenzy. It seemed as if fate 
had prepared a death-blow to his hopes from a 
quarter where he the least expected it. At first 
his anger against Frederick knew no bounds. 
He could not be persuaded that the arrange- 
ment had not been made by his son. But 
upon the solemn assurance of Frederick that 
his surprise did not exceed his own upon the 
occasion, he appeared, at least in some degree, 
pacified, and inclined to retract the many 
harsh and cruel accusations which, a moment 
before, he had unceremoniously heaped upon 
the head of the faulty, though devoted, Adfele. 

Nothing could possibly have been more 
ruinous to the prospects of Colonel Marsden 
than the presence of Madame de Marigny. 
He did not, indeed, attribute to his son even 
as much feeling or affection as he really pos- 
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sessed ; but he knew his vanity, his fickleness 
of purpose, and the indolence of his character 
when any difficulty suggested itself; and he 
was aware that any society which infringed 
upon his time must necessarily separate him 
a good deal from Emily, and leave the field 
open to other competitors. 

And if Emily were to suspect or to discover 
his attachment! This was the worst fear of 
all ; but it did not appear to him the most 
pressing. A girl of her age, so well brought 
up, so strictly guarded from the society of 
all those who might have filled her head with 
gossip and scandal, was not likely to suspect 
such a thing naturally. Still, it was to be 
guarded against ; and Colonel Marsden deter- 
mined to redouble his vigilance. 

From the moment that Emily had arrived 
at the breakfast, Colonel Marsden had scarcely 
allowed her to escape fi'om his observation ; 
and, without attracting her attention, had care- 
fully followed every movement of her counte- 
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nance. He had seen her undisguised admira- 
tion of the beauty of Madame de Marignjr 
when she was presented to her — had heard 
the words of kindness which she had addressed 
to her — and was satisfied that, till that mo- 
ment, her very name had been unknown to 
Lady Rosendale. He had sat near her at 
dinner, and observed the quiet resignation 
with which she listened to the complimentary 
speeches of Lord Clanmore, and was persuaded 
that no love was there. 

But when, after the long interval of depres- 
sion and fatigue, which were but too evident 
on Emily's expressive face, Colonel Marsden 
had seen tlie approach of Herbert, had marked 
the sudden animation of his manner and the 
instantaneous effect it had produced on Emily, 
his old suspicions began to return. He watched 
them through the dance, which appeared to 
him to have no end, and, Mephistophiles-like, 
he had followed their steps as they left the 
house for the garden. There every word had 
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been overheard. The wildness of Herbert's 
manner, the trembling anxiety of Emily's, were 
as daggers to his heart ; and as they returned, 
too deeply overpowered by their own sensa- 
tions to be aware of his presence, his ear had 
detected the liurried accents of Herbert, his 
eye had beheld that glance which should have 
been sacred between them, and his had been 
the ciniel voice to awaken them from their 
momentary trance of happiness — to dispel 
their illusion, and to recfill them to all which » 
at that moment, one party at least would have 
so gladly forgotten. 

So far Colonel Marsden had succeeded ; but 
even that could not calm the fears which thb 
night had suddenly revived in- his mind. De- 
spair seized upon him as he reviewed all that 
had passed, and thought of the fatal conse- 
quences that might ensue. The last few 
months were a mystery to him. He had so 
thoroughly persuaded himself of the indiffer- 
ence of Herbert and Emily to each otlier, 
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that now the discovery of his mistake dis- 
tracted him with terror ; and his anticipations 
of evil outran even the limits of probability. 
Could it be possible that they were already 
engaged? That this evening was not, as he 
had supposed, the first upon which their 
sentiments had become apparent to each 
other? 

At one moment this opinion was firmly 
implanted in Colonel Marsden's mind. But 
then, again^ if that was the case, what should 
prevent them from speaking openly? Her- 
bert was perfectly free ; unfettered by family 
ties, or aught else to oppose his inclinations ; 
and Lady Rosendale — alas! he knew but too 
well that she both did and would depend 
solely upon herself in such a matter. 

The more Colonel Marsden thought upon 
the subject, the more perplexed his ideas every 
moment became. He had seen with undis- 
guised delight the success of his stratagem 
to separate Emily from Herbert at the mo- 
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ment, but he knew that it could be but a 
temporary security from danger : he imagined 
that an explanation was inevitable ; and, to pre- 
vent any further conversation between them, 
he had contrived to linger near her till the 
moment of her departure. 

lie afterwards learned from the servants 
that Sir Herbert Mandeville had left Rich- 
mond a full hour before the departure of 
Emily. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Alome, and a prey to the most cruel torture 
of mind, Herbert Mandeville returned to town. 
At that instant he had but one definite object 
— to fly from Emily. In another moment 
it would have been too late ; and in the wild 
tumult of his feelings he almost blessed the 
hand which had withdrawn him from the 
edge of the precipice down which he was 
about to rush with headlong madness. 

A moment's reflection shewed Herbert that 
this could not have been done by chance* 
There was something abrupt and fierce in the 
usually bland tone of Colonel Marsden, which 
convinced him that the state of his feelings 
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was suspected. Aware of Colonel Marsden's 
designs for Frederick, this idea increased liis 
unhappiness; for it might have the effect of 
distressing Emily — of exposing her to annoy- 
ance on his account. 

Bitter and severe were the reproaches Her- 
bert now bestowed upon himself and his con- 
duct. He had trusted to his own strength, 
and it had failed him; he had rushed into 
temptation, and had yielded to it — yielded 
even against his sense of right, and in spite 
of his own resolutions. Where were those 
resolutions now? Where the determination 
he had adhered to for so many months? 
Where his boasted firmness, and the sense of 
his obligation to Isabel? Gone! — all gone! 
and at the very moment when he had most 
need of them. All had vanished before one 
look from Emily. All was forgotten in the 
agony of the thought that he had given her 
pain, in the wish to restore the bright smile 
which his words had chased from her lips; 
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and, unable to endure the idea of her sorrow, 
the weakness of his own heart had subdued 
him. 

But if Herbert was weak where his affections 
were engaged, at least he was not wicked ; 
and the sin of which he had been guilty now 
glared upon him in all its deformity. He 
could not, as many would have done, attempt 
to shelter himself from his conscience and its 
Condemnation by the reflection that he '^ had 
said nothing ; " that he had in no way at- 
tempted to gain Emily ^s affections. Though 
this might be literally true, and might be 
admitted as his justification to the world, 
would it acquit him to himself? — would it 
excuse him to Emily? No word had been 
spoken; but he could not deceive himself: 
that one look had too surely told him he was 
beloved; — that he, the affianced of Isabel, 
had dared to tamper with the affection of 
another woman, to whom he never could 
atone for the sorrow he had so wantonly 
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inflicted. What misery had he brought upon 
them both ! 

His heart was full of wretchedness, and his 
brain reeled with the thoughts which crowded 
upon it. At one moment he decided upon 
going to some far land, from whence no tidings 
of him should ever reach her. At another, 
the opposite course suggested itself as most 
fair, most honourable towards all. He would 
see Emily — would confide to her his real 
position ; his indifference to Isabel — his pas- 
sionate love for herself — and be guided by her 
decision. 

But then, the weight of his obligation to 
Mr. M erton — the length of time' he had suf- 
fered his engagement to Isabel to continue — 
her attachment, or (as he liked to call it) 
fancy, for himself — and the implicit reliance 
she had ever appeared to 'place upon his truth 
and honour ; all these were so many reasons 
for his sufibring in silence, and for his fulfil- 
ment of that promise which had always been 
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a source of misery to liim, and which would 
be the destruction of his hopes of happiness. 

Herbert did not think of the only plan 
which might have been effectual — an appeal 
to Isabel herself. Tlie yielding softness of 
her nature was too well known to him to 
suffer him for an instant to dwell upon this 
idea. He was too generous to use the power 
he possessed — too honest to try and persuade 
himself that he could ever induce Isabel to say 
with truth that she could resign him to an- 
other and be happy. He knew how her 
father loved him, and what a deathblow it 
would be to his hopes to abandon the idea 
of uniting him to his child. Herbert could 
not bring himself even to wish to purchase 
his liberty at sucli a price. There was dis- 
honour in the vei*y thought ; and he resolved 
to steel his mind against it and to endure in 
silence. 

Alas ! the time when forbearance might 
have been of use was past ; and his future 
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movements no longer depended upon him- 
self. 

On arriving at the hotel he was immedi- 
ately accosted by his servant, who anxiously 
presented him with a letter which had arrived 
about an hour after he had left town for the 
breakfast. It had been brought by an ex- 
press, with orders for its instant delivery ; but 
his servant not being quite certain whether 
his master had gone to Lady Monteith's, had 
been forced to wait his return. 

That letter! Had Herbert but received it 
before how much misery it might have spared 
him, and (which he grieved for more) how 
much pain to Emily! It was from Mr. Mer- 
ton, and wi*itten, apparently, under feelings 
of the greatest apprehension. Isabel was ill — 
very ill ; and had requested that Herbert 
might be sent for. It did not speak of dan- 
ger, but the prayer *' that he would not delay 
upon the road " was urgent ; and a few lines 
added by Isj^bel at the bottom of the letter, 
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evidently for the purpose of softening the 
account her father had given of her illness, 
but expressing the sanie anxiety for his return^ 
not only filled him with alarm, but smote him 
to the heart by the reproach they conveyed. 

^' It is more than six months, Herbert, since 
you left us. Will you not soon return ?" "were 
the concluding words of her part of the letter. 

It was more than six months — it was more 
than eight since he had last seen Isabel ; and 
yet, had it not been for this summons, he 
could not himself have told how many more 
he might have lingered near the spot which 
contained Emily. 

Herbert stood as if stunned by the receipt 
of this letter. Now he could no longer hesi- 
tate as to the course he should pursue. 

" In an hour let every thing be ready for my 
going abroad. Until that time, see that I am 
not disturbed." 

Such were his directions to his wondering 
servant, who stood aghast at the agitation 
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visible on his master's countenance, not less 
than at the sudden order for a departure which 
was likely to cause him so much trouble and 
inconvenience. 

Herbert shut himself up in his room, and 
yielded for the moment to the bitter sorrow 
which overwhehned him. Every day of his 
stay in England seemed to pass rapidly before 
his eyes; and this last one, — with what con- 
flicting emotions he recalled every instant of 
it ! — this day, about which he had felt almost 
a superstitious dread 1 

Herbert had spoken but too truly when he 
said it was a fated day to him. His prophecy 
was fulfilled, at least in one point ; but Herbert, 
like all fatalists, forgot, in the excitement of 
his feelings, the share his own will and his 
own folly had had in bringing about this 
result. Now his destiny was marked out, and 
all that was left to him was to follow implicitly 
where it called. He almost experienced a 
momentary sensation of relief. Miserable as 
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was the alternative, he fancied, at least at the 
moment, that any thing was preferable to the 
cruel uncertainty which before had over- 
whelmed him; and in obeying the summons 
of Mr. Merton, he felt that he was fulfilling 
a duty which he owed him, and, however tardy 
it might be, offering all the retribution in his 
power for his long absence and neglect. 

But Emily ! — Could he leave England 
without seeing her? He was distracted to 
think that when he was gone some accident 
might reveal the truth, and that she would 
hate and, perhaps, despise him; and he de- 
termined to go at once to her and tell her 
every thing. 

Then he recollected that probably she was 
not returned from Richmond ; and that if she 
was, his visit at that unusual hour might 
alarm her, might excite the observation of 
her family. 

He next resolved to write ; but when he 
tried, that seemed equally difficult. He knew 
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not what to say to her. How could he insult 
the purity of a mind like hers by a recital 
such as he must make ? — how tell her that, 
betrothed to another, he had dared to seek her 
love, and to inspire her with a feeling he 
knew would cause her misery? How could 
he bring to her notice his abandonment of his 
future wife ? — how prove to her that all sense 
of honour or gratitude was dead within his 
heart, and his own pleasure, his own gratifi- 
cation, the only object he pursued ? He could 
not tell her this; his courage failed as he 
pictured to himself the horror she would feel 
at such a tale — the contempt it might excite 
even in her generous mind ; and he could not 
bear to be despised by her he loved so fondly : 
he preferred that she should forget him. 

" Better that,'* he exclaimed, ** than she 
should think of me as I am." 

** The carriage is at the door, Sir Herbert/* 
said the servant, looking into the room with a 
frightened air. 
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It Avas nearer three hours than one since 
Herbert had entered that room, and still he 
had come to no decision. The agony of mind 
he endured was beyond all belief; he actually 
looked years older since the morning. 

But the moment of his departure could no 
longer be delayed. He had still some letters 
to write which were unavoidable ; and at last 
he resolved upon taking a middle course^ and 
leaving a note for Frederick Marsden, in 
which he merely said that business of im- 
portance called him suddenly abroad^ and that 
the period of his return was very uncertain. 

Such was the only information poor Emily 
was destined to receive. She little imagined, 
as she returned full of joy and hope for the 
morrow, that Herbert was almost at the same 
moment leaving England, and, as he thought, 
for ever. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Thb next morning Emily rose with a feeling 
of happiness that she had never before ex-* 
perienced. She looked bright and fresh, as 
if a stranger to fatigue. A deeper hue than 
usual tinged her cheek. It was the first 
beautiful blush of happy love, springing from 
a consciousness that her love was returned. 

It was the first time she had dared to allow 
her thoughts to dwell upon Herbert without, 
shrinking from herself. But now she felt 
that he loved her, — ^ that there was no longer 
any harm in cherishing the recollection of 
him, and of the happy days she had spent 
when she first knew him in the country. She 
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might now hope that such days would come 
again ; and her thoughts wandered back to 
Somerton and Mandeville Court, and then 
flew on to the future much faster than she 
would have been able to account for had she 
reflected that the "one look," the remem- 
brance of which she so fondly treasured in 
her innocent heart, was the only foundation 
for all these hopes and expectations. 

But Emily's heart had not deceived her. 
That one look had spoken too truly for the 
peace of mind of both, when it told her that 
she was beloved. 

Emily this morning put on the most be- 
coming dress she could think of. Never 
before had she been so anxious to look well ; 
and she received her aunt's congratulations 
upon her appearance at breakfast with no 
small delight. But her affectionate heart 
was grieved, when she beheld how much the 
fatigue of the day before had injured her 
whom she loved so fondly. 
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Unused to being out at night, Lady Mary 
had remained upon the grass during the 
greatest part of the evening, and returned 
afterwards iii an open carriage ; and Emily 
reproached herself severely when she per- 
ceived how her aunt was suifering from it, and 
reflected that she liad perhaps made it worse 
by having persuaded her to remain so late. 
Lady Mary was indeed very unwell. She 
had caught a violent cold ; she was soon 
obliged to give up her usual morning's task 
of embroidery, and, dismissing Emily, said 
she would go to her room and lie down till 
dinner-time. 

It was still very early, and Emily calcu- 
lated that she should not see Herbert before 
the middle of the day. She wrote a note to 
Agnes, telling her of Lady Mary's indispo- 
, sition, and begging of her to come and spend 
the morning with her. She could not bear 
the idea of receiving Herbert alone. 

The time appeared very long till Agnes 
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came. Emily could do nothing. She tried 
to read, but she read the same page over and 
over again, and yet could not understand it. 
She tried to sing, but she was so nerrous 
that lier voice failed her ; and she actually 
smiled while listening to the alteration a 
single day had made in her usually full, sweet 
notes. She had no better success in any 
thing she attempted ; so she gave it all up 
in despair, and amused herself as she best 
could by walking through her splendid rooms, 
gathering the prettiest of the flowers, and 
looking out of the window at the bright 
sunlight. 

It was a lovely day ; one of those when it 
seems impossible to be sad. Agnes came at 
last, and brought her children, who were 
always enchanted to see Emily^ This day she 
was particularly glad to have them, and she 
laughed and played with them to their great 
delight, until Agnes declared she must not 
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tire herself any more, and sent them home. 
Emily had been much the merriest of the 
three. 

But the morning was advancing. It was 
almost two o'clock, and she endeavoured to 
compose herself a little, as she thought she 
might now expect Herbert at any moment. 
She settled herself opposite to the clock that 
she might watch its movements, and put out 
her work upon a table near her, just to have 
the appearance of doing something, and that 
Herbert might not think she had been wait- 
ing for him to come. 

Thus was this happy, innocent girl em- 
ployed, while he for whom all these prepa- 
rations were so fondly made was far away. 
She had sat for some time talking with Agnes, 
and the break&st of the day before had been 
duly discussed. Emily loved to dwell upon 
it, and determined that henceforth Richmond 
should be the dearest spot upon the earth to 
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her. Still the hours advanced and Herbert 
came not. Three o'clock — four o'clock had 
struck, and yet they sat there. 

At last a visitor was announced. Emily's 
heart beat violently, but it was only her cousin, 
Frederick Marsden. 

'* I am come for one moment," said he, 
addressing Emily, ** to know if you want me 
to ride to-day. If you do not, I have an en- 
gagement, which I shall take the opportunity 
of getting over." 

" I do not think I shall ride to-day ; but if 
I do, Agnes will go with me. We need not 
interfere with you, Frederick," replied Emily, 
kindly. 

** Thank you, Lady Rosendale. My sisters 
will, I am sure, be too happy to join you if 
you should go out. We shall meet at the 
opera," continued Frederick, rising to go. 

"Yes — it is the new opera; I shall go 
early to-night, I think.'* 
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'* Is there any news this morning, Mr* 
Marsden ? " asked Agnes. 

" None that I have heard," said Frederick, 
dying to get away. " Oh — a propos — I sup- 
pose you know that M andeyille is gone ? *' 

'* Gone ! " exclaimed Emily, with a start 
that made Agnes tremble. Frederick, luck- 
ily, was in such a hurry he could not see any 
thing ; he was searching in his pocket. 

"Yes — gone: there is his note. I never 
heard a word of it before ; I am very sorry 
for it ; I like him excessively. Good heavens ! 
— it is just five o'clock; I must be off. — 
Good bye." 

Agnes took up the note and read it aloud, 
for Emily had not power to move. 

** It is very unaccountable," she observed, 
as if to herself. 

*'Gone!" repeated Emily, in a low voice* 
The word seemed to paralyze her. 

** Yes — you see he says business of im- 
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portance has obliged hiin to go," said Agnes, 
anxious to calm the apprehension she saw had 
overwhelmed Emily. " I dare say he will 
return very soon." 

Emily did not answer. The tears fell fast 
down her pale cheeks; but not all the en- 
treaties of Agnes could prevail upon her to 
disclose the reason of this bitter sorrow. The 
reason was too apparent; but Agnes hoped 
that she would speak — if only a word — one 
word that might have solved the mystery 
which seemed now more than ever to hang 
over the affection of these two persons for «ach 
other. 

But Emily did not speak ; her heart seemed 
frozen within her, and she continued to weep 
in silence. She could not bring herself to 
explain to Agnes the real cause of her grief, 

— to reveal to her all the various hopes and 

« 

fears which had so long agitated her, much 
less the occurrences of the day before, and all 
the feelings to which they had given rise. 
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It was impossible to speak of them to any one, 
even to Agnes ; and Emily now felt how little 
she had to tell, and shuddered when she 
thought that perhaps she had been mistaken 
— perhaps she had merely fancied what she 
so much wished, and that Herbert did not 
really care for her. 

And now she trembled to think that it was 
possible she had betrayed her feelings to him 
'. — that he was disgusted with her, despised 
her — that this was the reason of his abrupt 
departure ; and Emily's tears burst out afresh 
at the very idea of such a degradation. 

Agnes wept with her, though still Emily 
shrunk from all confidence upon the subject. 
The cause of such grief was but too evident ; 
and Agnes could easily sympathize with the 
heart that mourned, even to breaking, over 
the desertion of such a being as Herbert 
Mandeville. 

No sooner did Colonel Marsden discover 
that Sir Herbert was really gone, than he took 
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immediate steps to ascertain the reason of 
this sudden departure ; but his efforts were 
as vain in this instance as they had been on a 
former occasion. Herbert had gone without 
speaking to any one; and the only inform- 
ation that could be obtained respecting his 
route was, tliat he had taken the road to 
Dover. Once before he had departed in this 
same sudden mysterious manner, and Colonel 
Marsden remembered, with a bitter feeling of 
hatred, how he had been deceived by such an 
appearance of indifference to Lady Roscndale. 
Tliis time he determined that nothing should 
prevent his ascertaining of what nature was 
the secret power which seemed thus to control 
his actions and direct his movements^ and in 
what degree it could interfere with his views 
on Emily. 

Determined not to neglect any means which 
might gain for him the information he so 
much required, Colonel Marsden decided upon 
going first to the hotel Herbert had just 
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quittedi and questioning all who were likely 
to know, or to be able to guess, the cause of 
this sudden journey. It was not long before 
the fact of a foreign letter having arrived by 
express was suggested in answer to his im- 
patient inquiries ; but no one, except the 
servant who accompanied him, knew from 
whence it came. 

*' It had come from abroad," was the only 
intelligence he could obtain, but fi*om whence 
no one could tell. 

In despair, Colonel Marsden asked for the 
messenger who had brought the letter : but 
from him he could elicit little more than that 
he believed the letter came from some place in 
Italy ; that the person who had brought it 
had been taken ill at Dover, and he had been 
hired at a moment's notice to supply his place 
and find out Sir Herbert Mandeville, who was 
supposed to be in London : if not, he was to 
proceed to Mandeville Court. He had dis- 
covered him by going to a solicitor, whose 
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address had been transmitted with the letter 
he had received; he had safely delivered his 
charge into the hands of Sir Herbert's servant, 
and that was all that he knew on the subject. 

This was not much; but still, to Colonel 
M arsden, it was a most satisfactory clue to the 
mystery he wanted to unravel. It was quite 
clear to him that this letter had been the 
cause of Herbert's quitting England, and the 
existence of any cause which could so influence 
his conduct gave new life to his hopes ; for, 
might it not eventually detach him from 
Emily ? The nature of it he could not pos- 
sibly guess ; but the recollection of Herbert's 
manner, the depression which at times seemed 
to overwhelm him, and his agitation the pre- 
ceding evening, when in conversation with 
Emily, all seemed to confirm him in the sus- 
picion which the discovery of this letter had 
raised in his mind. 

" Some entanglement abroad — a secret 
marriage, perhaps?" he exclaimed, as he 
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pondered over the intelligence he had just 
received. The idea took such forcible pos- 
session of his mind| that by degrees it assumed 
the form of positive conviction ; and his spirits 
rose, and his fears were calmedi as he dwelled 
upon it. Nothing could possibly be more 
favourable to his projects than the discovery 
of Herbert's baseness ; — for so he hesitated 
not to term his conduct to Lady Rosendale^ 
now that it militated against his own plans. 

To obtain positive proof that his suspicions 
were correct, must now be his first object; 
and| after a variety of different schemes, which 
were successively dwelt upon and rejected, 
Colonel Marsden resolved upon despatching 
Mr. Preston, his confidential agent, to Dover, 
to see and examine tKe messenger who had 
arrived with the letter, and, if necessary, to 
follow Sir Herbert upon his journey, and 
ascertain its exact object. 

Gladly would he have undertaken this office 
himself; but the fear of detection held him 
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back; and he dared not at that moment 
absent himself from town when so much de- 
manded his attention, and when he imagined 
his vigilance would be more than ever requi- 
site to prevent some indiscretion on the part 
of Frederick, and to guard Emily from the 
approach of aU who might be in any way 
prejudicial to his interests. 

Having arranged all this important pre- 
liminary. Colonel Marsden bent his steps 
towards Lady. Rosendale's* He was anxious 
to see how she bore the news of Herbert's 
departure, as he felt certain that to her it 
must have been quite unexpected. But if he 
hoped to gather any further information, or to 
gratify himself with the view of Emily's dis- 
appointment, he was deceived. 

Lady Rosendale had given orders that she 
should be denied to all visiters, her cousins 
not excepted. Agnes alone was her com- 
panion ; and the increasing illness of Lady 
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Mary Maraden afibrded a yery plausible pre- 
text for her aecluaioii. 

Day after day passed, and Colonel Marsden 
met with no better success. Enuly seldom 
left her aunt's room. Lady Mary grew rapidly 
worse ; a yiolent attack of feyer had seized 
her, and in a few days Emily felt that there 
was yet another sorrow very difficult to bear, 
which seemed in store for her. Lady Mary 
was pronounced to be in danger; and then 
Emily forgot, for the moment, her own grief, 
to comfort the being who had firom her in* 
fancy watched over her, and, by her love and 
tender care, almost prevented her from ever 
remembering that she was an orphan. 

It was beautifid to see Emily's deyotiotii to 
the poor invalid. It seemed as if, by a strong 
effort, she had cast aside her grief for Herbert 
and thought only of her who had been to her 
as a mother. Night after night she sat by her 
bed-side: though pale and exhausted from 
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watching, she would not leave her for a mo- 
ment ; and, when restless with fever and pain, 
still the poor sufferer seemed to know, as if by 
instinct, that it was her own Emily's hand that 
smoothed the weary pillow or held the cooling 
draught to her lips, and she tried to raise her 
languid eyes and look once more upon the 
face of her beloved child. 

That face was sadly changed ; pale and 
wan, Emily looked as if she could never smile 
again ; and, as she moved silently about the 
sick room, she seemed scarcely able to sup- 
port the weight of her own light form. 

For many days the struggle lasted. At 
length hope dawned upon that chamber of 
grief. Lady Mary recovered ; but the shock 
had been a severe one to a person of her age ; 
and it was announced to Emily that it would 
be long before she regained the strength of 
former days. 

But it was enough that her aunt was spared 
to her — she was not to be left quite desolate 
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upon the earth ; and the gratitude of Emily 
knew no bounds. Her life had been so quietly 
happy that sorrow, until now, had been a 
stranger to her breast. She had never before 
contemplated the possibility of losing her 
aunt, and she could not think upon the be* 
reavement with which she had been threatened 
without a shudder. She felt as if, during the 
bright hours of health and happiness, she had 
been unmindful of the blessing bestowed upon 
her in the tenderness and anxious care of 
Lady Mary ; and she resolyed that, for the 
future, every hour of her existence should be 
devoted to her aunt's happiness and comfort ; 
and with tears of joy she humbly poured forth 
her thanks to Him whose ear is ever open to 
the penitent and unhappy, and, in the fervour 
of her sweet spirit of meekness, she prayed to 
be forgiven : for, to purity like hers, it seemed 
a sin to have thought as she had done of 
Herbert. 
Unable to account for his absence in any 
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other way, Emily fancied, with the sensitive 
trembling of true feminine delicacy, that the 
fault must be on her side ; that his heart had 
condemned her, and that he had (led from 
her in disgust. 

Had Emily been able to prevail upon her- 
self to open her mind to Agnes, this opinion 
might not have preyed upon her as it did. 
But Emily could not speak of her feelings 
upon this subject. A burning sense of shame 
seemed to overcome her at the idea of it ; and 
once or twice, when she had attempted to ask 
some question which might have disclosed to 
Agnes the fearful interest she took in him, 
the words had died upon her lips. The effort 
was beyond her strength, and she had taken 
back her sorrow to her own heart, there to 
cherish it in secret and in silence. 
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CHAPTER X. 



In the meautimCi Herbert Maudeville pursued 
his solitary journey with all the rapidity 
the fever of excitement under which he suf- 
fered, as well as the anxiety caused by Mr. 
Merton's letter, seemed to render imperative. 
Full of remorse and wretchedness, he hurried 
on without daring to let his thoughts dwell 
upon the sorrow which his abrupt departure 
might have inflicted upon Emily. 

The least reflection upon that subject ex- 
cited Herbert almost to madness ; and his 
only wish — his only prayer was, that she 
might forget him. Once his dearest hope 
had been to preserve a place in her memory. 
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Better would it have been for both could he 
have torn himself from her side at that mo- 
ment, than to have waited for the day when 
such a hope must be turned to fearful appre- 
hension ; for now he dreaded that she should 
think of him : he knew that, if remembered, 
he must be condemned; and, even if the 
real cause of his quitting England should not 
be made known to her, yet the very fact of his 
having left it at such a moment would be 
sufficient to degrade him in her eyes. 

He had travelled day and night since he left 
London. A vague fear of finding Isabel worse 
than her father's account had led him to ex- 
pect urged him forward, and he determined 
not to lose a moment on the road until he had 
reached Avignon, where Mr. Merton was to 
have sent letters which would be many days 
later in their date than the one he had re- 
ceived. 

Harassed and exhausted, more by his own 
feelings than the rapidity of his journey, he 
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arrived at the inn to which he had been 

directed by Mr. Merton. He found letters 

there — one of which had only arrived an hour 

before ; but the news they contained was most 

unsatisfactory. Isabel was not better ; she 

was much weaker than she had been at first, 

and her cough appeared to have increased. 

Her father wrote with undisguised anxiety as 

to her healthy but still spoke of her as being 

in good spirits — better even than she had 

been for some time ; and she was apparently 

very anxious for Herbert's return. She did 

not write herself; she only sent a few kind 

words in her father's letter expressive of her 

delight that, when Herbert received it, he 

would be on his way to join them. His room 

had long been ready for him, she said, and 

they would watch for him with the greatest 

anxiety. They only wanted him to make 

them quite happy. 

Tliis message startled Herbert more than 
any thing else. It was different from her 
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usual measured words^ — words, the coldness of 
which chilled his heart, and had^ in some mea- 
sure, been the cause of equally cold replies 
from him. It might be that, at this moment 
of over-excited sensibility, Herbert was more 
alive than usual to the suggestions of his con- 
science; but •these few words from Isabel, 
though simple in themselves, had filled him 
with fear and remorse, and conveyed a more 
unhappy feeling to his heart than could have 
been produced by the most bitter reproach. 

His anxiety now to see her again, and to 
implore her forgiveness for his neglect, in- 
creased at every instant. His long absence 
and undisguised indifiercnce now seemed to 
him crimes of the deepest dye ; and, in the 
reaction of his feelings, he resolved to devote 
himself to her — to stay near and watch over 
her with the utmost tenderness. He would do 
every thing he could to efface the recollection 
of his coldness ; he would beseech her to give 
up their first arrangement, and let the mar- 
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riage take place immediately. Mr. Merton, 
he was sure, would not object; and if he could 

« 

but convince Isabel of his sincerity, he did not 
anticipate much reluctance on her part — she 
now seemed so anxious for his return ; and 
Herbert read again the words of the message. 

" Why did she never write so to me before ?** 
he asked^ in the bitterness of his feelings. How 
naturally we seize with avidity the smallest 
opportunity of throwing the blame upon others 
which we feel is only attributable to ourselves ! 
Herbert fancied, as he dwelt upon the idea, 
that if Isabel had been more affectionate to 
him he could have loved her in return; at 
least, before he had seen Emily. 

fiy the time of his arrival at Nice, his feel- 
ings were wound up to the highest pitch of 
excitement. Tortured by repentance and re- 
gret, his mind became subdued through the 
force of its own emotions ; and his bodily suf- 
ferings, from the fatigue of his hurried journey, 
added to the feeling of despondency which had 
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seized upon him. An undefined sense of com- 
ing evil weighed down his spirit as he entered 
the town ; and the rich glow of sunset, in which 
every surrounding object seemed bathed as in 
a cloud of gold^ overpowered him, by the bright 
contrast it oflfered to the dark forebodings of 
his heart. 

A sickening sensation crept over Herbert as 
the carriage stopped at Mr. Merton's door; 
and his knees trembled as he followed the 
servant up the stairs. 

" She is very ill, indeed, sir," was the 
answer to his hurried inquiry for Isabel ; " but 
I had better send the nurse to you." And the 
man left the room hastily, as if fearful of any 
further question. 

One glance at the room where he remained 
seemed to confirm Herbert in his worst fears. 
It was evidently the one that had been used 
as a drawing-room ; but the formality of the . 
furniture, the brightness of the floor, and the 
precision with which every thing was ar- 
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ranged, shewed that it had not been lately 
inhabited. 

There were many things in that room re- 
minded him of Isabel ; but all looked chillingly 
in order. Her guitar was in its case; her 
embroidery-frame was carefully covered up, 
and occupying almost the whole of the sofa ; 
her workbox stood near upon a table, and, as 
Herbert moved it, the dust that was upon it 
shewed how long it had lain there unopened. 
The books, too, were all carefully piled up on 
a cabinet in a corner. Every thing looked as 
if it had not been touched for a long time ; and 
sadness and silence seemed to reign in the 
house. 

Herbert*s heart sank within him. In vain 
he looked round for any one symptom of exist- 
ence, however slight, which might remove the 
dreadful sensations he experienced. All was 
the same; there was not even a withered 
flower in the vases to tell him how long the 
room might have been deserted. 
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The feeling of desolation was appalling. 
Unable to bear the suspense in which he was 
kept) Herbert opened the door. The gallery 
ontside led to several rooms. He walked to 
the far end, but no one was visible. Once he 
fancied he could hear steps, as if hurrying 
through the rooms inside ; then, all was still 
again. 

He returned to the room he had quitted ; 
but, unable to remain any longer in ignorance 
of what he dreaded to hear, he was on the 
point of going in search of some of the ser- 
vants, when the door was opened and Isabel's 
nurse made her appearance. She was crying 
bitterly; and it was some minutes before Her- 
bert could gain any information from her. 
Horror-struck by her words, he entreated, with 
frantic impatience, to see Isabel. 

"She will see you now, sir," sobbed the 
woman : " she knows you are come ; but she 
fainted when first told of it." 

The nurse led the way to the sick room ; 
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and the spectacle which there presented itself 
to Herbert's eyes almost deprived him of sense 
or motion. Isabel lay upon a sofa near the 
window wrapped up in shawls. Nothing was 
visible but her face, upon which the light 
partly fell, and one hand which hung over the 
cushion. 

Herbert shuddered as he looked upon that 
face ; it was as if he gazed upon a corpse. It 
was nearly impossible to recognize the being 
from whom he had parted but some months 
before. Always delicate, Isabel had been 
usually pale — but it was the paleness of a 
blush rose. Now, all trace of colour had 
yanished from her cheek and lips, and a lai'ge 
blue circle was round her clos^ eyes. Her 
face was so thin, it seemed actually transparent ; 
and, but for the quick breathing that reached 
Herbert's ear, he might have imagined that 
life was already gone. 

Dreadful as was this impression, it was, 
perhaps, still more heart-rending to behold the 
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sorrow of her poor father, who sat in a low 
arm-chair near the foot of the sofa. He did 
not speak ; but as he looked upon the wan 
countenance of his child, the tears fell fast 
down his cheeks. He seemed to Herbert to 
have grown suddenly old ; his hair was quite 
while, and his cheeks were more furrowed than 
his age warranted. Many years seemed to 
have passed over his head since Herbert had 
last seen him ; he must have suffered much. 

Herbert stood, as if transfixed, a few paces 
from the sofa. IsabeFs eyes were still closed, 
and the nurse made a sign to him not to speak. 
Mr. Merton, at length perceiving him, held 
out his hand in silence. Herbert bent down 
and pressed the withered fingers tb his lips. 

In a few moments Isabel moved ; she tried 
to raise herself, and faintly pronounced Her- 
bert's name. 

"He is here, my darling," said her father; 
** he is come back to you." 

"Herbert! dearest Herbert!" exclaimed 

i2 
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Isabel) as he sprang forward. ^^ Oh ! why 
have you stayed away so long ?" 

And, with a violent effort, she half raised 
herself from the couch; and, clasping her 
arms round Herbert's neck as he knelt beside 
her, pressed her lips to his with a strength 
which appeared surprizing. 

' '^ My own dearest Isabel," said Herbert, as, 
after a few moments, she relaxed her hold. 
But she heard him not ; her head sank upon 
his breast, and the arms which had encircled 
him so tenderly a moment before fell power- 
less by his side. 

The increasing weight of her attenuated 
form was alarmingly apparent to Herbert ; and 
he hastily sunmioned the nurse, who had 
retired a few steps. 

''She has fainted again," she exclaimed. 

Herbert looked on her face ; and, laying her 
gently down upon the sofa, hurriedly put back 
the hand of the nurse, who was about to apply 
some restorative. One look had told him that 
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it was vain — all was over ; Isabel Merton 
was dead ! 

In that one wild embrace the spirit of the 
gentle girl had passed away ; and a smile 
seemed to linger on those pure lips which had 
uttered the first and last fond reproach to 
Herbert, even at the moment when they had 
sealed his pardon. 

Struck by the anguish of his manner and 
the stillness that succeeded^ Mr. Merton, who, 
from the way in which (perhaps from pity to 
his sorrow) the good old nurse leaned over the 
lifeless form of Isabel, could no longer see her 
face, began to suspect something worse than 
usual ; and with agony implored to be moved 
towards the bed. 

In vain Herbert prayed him to leave the 
room, and, as cautiously as he could, tried to 
break the truth to him. He would not be 
denied ; and, at length, Herbert assisted him 
to rise. He approached the sofa. 

"She is not dead!" he exclaimed. "Oh! 
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do not say that she is dead ; that I have no 
child i Isabel i my own, my child i My only 
one^ look up ! — speak to your poor father ; — 
you would not leave him i And Herbert — see ! 
Herbert is here i '* 

But the wretched man had taken his daugh- 
ter's hand, the poor, thin hand was heavy in 
his own ; and he trembled at the touch and let 
it fall. It fell upon the couch with that dread- 
ful grace which, in the first hour of their 
stillness, lingers o'er the dead. And the un- 
happy father knew that he had no child. 

He looked up at Herbert — it was the helpless 
look of a broken heart ; and Herbert's tears 
fell down like rain upon his snow-white hair, 
as he held him in his arms. 

It was a touching sight : that young, strong 
man, and the old and feeble one, bending 
alike, in awe-stricken submission, before the 
hand of death ; that aged father mourning 
over hiB young, fair child, snatched from him 
in a moment. Yet was there, even in the 
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first outbreak of his grief, no word of impa- 
tieoce — no show of stubbornness to Heaven's 
decree: but only the gentle prayer that he 
soon might follow; and, till then, that he 
might have strength to bear, as he ought, tho 
cruel sorrow with which he was afflicted. 

Tlie last light of day was gone, when Her- 
bert took his lonely seat by the side of Isabel's 
couch. There she still lay — just as she had 
died. Her golden hair unconfined, beneath a 
small lace cap, fell down in luxuriant curls 
over her neck, and Herbert shuddered as he 
raised one glossy ringlet to his lips: — it had 
the damp,, dead feel, so painful to the living. 

Poor Isabel! she had for many days past 
contrived to deceive herself as to the possi- 
bility of Herbert's arrival. Though he had 
travelled so fast, yet in her anxiety to see 
him she took no account of time ; and each 
day she had expected him, and tried to look 
her best for the occasion, and the little lace 
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cap, and the pretty dressing-goi¥n, with its 
blue ribands, had been duly arranged with 
the most scrupulous care. She wished to 
look well for Herbert, and now she lay 
before him stiff and cold — alike unable to 
comfort or displease him ; and he who, 
during her life, had been indifferent and 
neglectful, now wept over her with the 
violence of unfeigned sorrow. 

At that moment Herbert remembered 
nothing but Isabel's virtues : his grief for 
her was a true and genuine feeling — no 
thought of self mingled with it; and as he 
bent over the inanimate form of the poor girl, 
too gladly would he have made any sacrifice, 
which before he \night have thought beyond 
his strength, to have restored her to life and 
to her father. 

The anguish of Mr. Merton was so great 
that his reason seemed nearly to desert him. 
Now that the fatal moment was over, and. 
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returned to liis solitary room, he reflected that 
he should see Isabel no more, the sufferings 
of the poor old man were dreadful. 

Herbert was at his side, and promised to 
be to him as his own child ; but for some 
time all his efforts at consolation seemed 
unavailing. Tlie grief of the unhappy father 
was heart-breaking to behold ; — till at last 
the soothing kindness of Herbert's words and 
voice appeared to have some effect, and taking 
advantage of the stupor into which he had 
fallen, Herbert crept from the room to watch 
by Isabel, and try and learn the history of her 
illness from the nurse who had attended her 
from early childhood. 

She was the only person, besides Mr. 
Merton, who had been intrusted with the 
secret of Isabel's engagement to Herbert. 
She looked upon Isabel as her own child^ 
and now mourned for her with a mother's 
love. Struck with remorse at his conduct, 
Herbert half- dreaded this interview, for he 
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knew the confidence that had existed between 
them, and he feared the reproaches which he 
felt were not nnmerited. 

But he was mistaken in this, as in other 
points of Isabel's character. Her affection 
for him had been of too -absorbing a nature 
to allow of her ever having admitted any 
doubt of his love to escape her lips. Even 
with her who had been as a mother to her, 
Isabel had been equally guarded. She spoke 
of Herbert constantly, but never except ap- 
parently in the fullest conviction of his 
attachment. Her pride for him had been too 
great. She could never have brought herself 
to blame him, or to seem to accuse* him of 
neglect. He was spared, therefore, the an- 
guish of hearing from the lips of another the 
reproaches his own conscience whispered to 

him. 

Isabel had been ill for many months, but 
she had made it a point that Herbert, should 
not be informed of it. Her wish had been 
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her father's law, and therefore it was that no 
rumour had ever reached him of her illness 
being considered of a serious nature. It is 
true, that, until within the last few days, danger 
had not been apprehended ; but it was very 
evident from the first that her illness must 
end fatally, though the persons who were 
daily in the habit of seeing her did not, as 
is frequently the case, mark the rapid progress 
of the disease. 

All that long night Herbert kept watch by 
the bed of death, and his heart bled afresh as 
he listened to tlie words of her who shared his 
vigil. She could not tire when speaking of 
her darling child, and now Herbert heard for 
the first time the praises of Isabel. Many were 
the traits of kindness and self-denial that were 
made known to him, and a bitter i^ang shot 
through his heart as the old woman dwelt 
upon Isabel's love for him — her ceaseless love, 
undiminished by absence or neglect — and how 
she had watched for his return, and when no 
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longer able to write, slie had sent him a mes- 
sage in her father's letter. That day she had 
been worse than usual, but her voice had 
seemed stronger when speaking of Herbert, 
and the nurse fancied that her mind appeared 
quite at ease when the letter was gone. 

How well Herbert remembered that mes- 
sage ! It was the first thing that had alarmed 
him, and caused him to hasten his journey still 
more than before. It had been the means of 
enabling him to see Isabel once more, to re- 
ceive her last sigh ; and Herbert blessed the 
chance which had brought him in time to 
soothe and comfort even her dying moment. 
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CHAPTER XL 



It was late on the following day when Herbert 
awoke from a short and troubled sleep. His 
senses were bewildered by the sorrow and 
fatigue he had undergone, and a chill crept 
over him as he slowly recollected the sad 
events of the preceding day, and knew that 
the bed of death was under the roof where he 
had slept. On his first awaking, every thing 
that had occurred rushed back to his mind 
with redoubled force. It seemed as if his 
sleep, instead of refreshing him, had but 
renewed the acuteness of his sorrow. A long 
life of mourning appeared to open to his 
view, and the recollections of the past filling 
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his mind with regret and compunction, did 
not tend to alleviate the unhappiness which 
oppressed him. 

Herbert's first care was for Mr. Merton; 
but, on entering the room where he was 
seated, he felt sick at heart on beholding 
the piteous sight which met his view. There, 
lonely and wretched, sat the poor bereaved 
father. The violence of grief, w^ich at first 
had assailed him, acting upon a feeble frame 
and nervous mind, had reduced him to a state 
of half-childish melancholy. By his side he 
had caused a chair to be placed ** for Isabel;" 
on the table before him lay her desk, her 
books, and every thing that he could prevail 
upon the weeping attendants to bring him 
which had belonged to her ; and he sat 
looking at all these things, now with the 
wistful look of one who felt that they recalled 
some dear association to his mind, and then 
turning again with mournful eye to gaze 
upon the vacant seat, as if he missed the form 
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he wished to see there. He had said it was 
"for Isabel;" but, in a little time, the idea 
seemed to fade from his mindi and to leave 
only a connexion of thought sufficiently dis- 
tinct to tell him that she was not there. A 
gleam of consciousness of his loss appeared to 
strike him, and the large tears fell silently 
down his withered cheeks. 

It was more painful to behold him thus, 
than in the first paroxysm of grief ; for it 
painted the fierceness of the angubh which, 
in a few hours, had done the work of years : 
and in the mind's decay, the intolerable suficr- 
ings of the father's heart were told. 

Herbert was shocked to observe the alter- 
ation one day had wrought in him, and hesi- 
tated at first whether to approach or not : 
but upon a sign from the nurse who stood 
behind Mr. Merton's chair, he advanced 
towaixis him, and kindly taking his hand, 
made some inquiry after his health, in as 
cheerful a voice as he could command. 
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At first Mr. Merton did not recognize him, 
and when he did it was. evident that it was 
very imperfectly, and chiefly as connected 
with something that he missed ; for he looked 
from him to the chair, and then at the things 
belonging to Isabel with which the table was 
strewed, in a perplexed and agitated manner, 
and replied to Herbert's inquiries for his health 
in uncertain words, and a tone of despondency 
which shewed that he felt ill and miserable, 
hough he could not explain the cause. 

With all the gentleness of her whose tender 
care he had lost for ever, Herbert continued 
to endeavour to comfort and interest the mind 
of the sufferer; but the intellect was impaired, 
and though the soft tone of his voice was 
soothing to the old man's ear, the blighted 
spirit seemed to feel the kindness of his words 
without the power of following their sense. 

Mr. Merton gradually became more com- 
posed ; his tears ceased to flow, but when 
Herbert, still holding his hand, sat down upon 
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the chair he continued to gaze on, he 
started and looked wildly round the room ; — 
then as his eye fell once again on Herbert, a 
wondering expression took the place of the 
look of fear which had agitated his counte- 
nance a moment before, and he smiled faintly, 
as if pleased to see some one there he knew. 
It was as if a ray of comfort reached the 
benighted mind, and that even in that dark- 
ened hour he felt some consolation at not 
being left quite desolate. 

As Herbert left the room he was followed 
by Isabel's nurse, who whispered to him in a 
voice too low to be heard by Mr. Merton, 

" Here are two letters, sir — they were in 
Miss Merton's desk. Her poor father would 
have it opened before him, but as he did not 
appear to know who the letters were for, I 
have taken the liberty of keeping them until 
I could give them to you." 

Herbert took the letters — they were di- 
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reeled in Isabel's hand : one was for her 
father, the other for himself. 

^* If you please, sir/' observed the nurse, 
** perhaps it would be better if you were to 
open my poor master's letter as well as your 
own." 

^'•It is impossible/' exclaimed Herbert: 
/^ in a day or two I hope he will be able to 

read it himself." 

« 

*^ As you think best, sir. I only thought 
perhaps it might contain some directions for 

the dear child's ." The poor woman burst 

into tears — she could not bring herself to say 
the word. ^* I am sure, sir, I beg your pardon 
— I meant to say, perhaps she had left direc- 
tions with her father about her last wishes." 

This suggestion seemed to strike Herbert, 
who could not bear the idea of reading Isabel's 
last words to her only parent ; but the opinion 
he had expressed, as to his being able to com- 
prehend them himself, was but an excuse for 
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not doing what was so painful to bis feelings ; 
for he knew that, at Mr. Merton's age, it was 
most improbable that he should ever completely 
recoTer his reason. 

" Have you any idea when these letters 
were written?" he inquired of his weeping 
companion. 

*' No, sir, not exactly; for Miss Merton 
wrote a great deal every day: but I do not 
think it could have been within the last month, 
the poor thing was so very weak. From the 
moment she took to her bed she was only just 
able to bear being moved to the sofa, and 
latterly even that used to overcome her so 
much that she could scarcely speak for some 
time afterwards." 

Herbert resolved to read the letter, but not 
even in the presence of this devoted creature 
could he break the seal. He retired to his 
own room ; he could not bear, except in soli- 
tude, to look upon those words which ever 
seem as if written in a sacred character when 
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addressed to us by the hand of those who still 
lie in death within our walls. 

The letter of Isabel to her father was short, 
and seemed to have been written with difficulty ; 
but the purport of it was plain. She had dis- 
covered the secret of her large fortune, for she 
implored her father, in the most touching 
words, to take Herbert to be his son, and to 
give him all that would have been his had 
their engagement been fulfilled. This, with a 
prayer for her father's comfort and support, 
was the whole of the letter. It seemed as if 
the writer had made a great effort to say 
sO much ; for the writing was weak and 
trembling, and towards the end almost 
illegible. 

In an agony of distress Herbert tore open 
the other letter. It was dated a month earlier 
than the preceding one, and the writing was 
more firm and distinct — it had evidently been 
written befoi^e her illness had become so severe. 
It was as follows : 
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" Dearest Herbert, — This day, for the 
first time, I have discovered the real po- 
sition in which we stand towards each 
other. I know now, dearest, the reason 
which could induce you to think of one 
so deficient, so untaught, so immeasurably 
inferior to yourself, as worthy of one day 
being your wife. But that day will never 
come. Herbert, I am dying, — I feel that I 
have not very long to live ; and even if it 
were otherwise — if I were as well as when last 
you left me, if you were yourself to implore 
me upon your knees, still I would never be 
your wife : not because I do not love you, for 
no words can tell how deeply I have loved 
you, how deeply and devotedly I love you 
still ! And for this very reason I would have 
given you back your promise ; I would even 
have deceived my dear father, and told him I 
could not be happy with you : for I never 
could have bought my happiness at the ex- 
pense of yours. I was not Texcepting in my 
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fond love) good enough for you — you, so 
noble, so excellent, so highly-gifted in every 
way! There was a day, Herbert, when I 
thought and hoped I could make myself 
worthy of you ; and I meant to try, to study, 
and to improve myself: but I did not know 
how to begin, and I did not dare to ask you. 
I did not dare to tell you how very — very dear 
you were to me, and how anxious I was to try 
and become worthy of your love. And yet 
you were ever kind and gentle to me, dearest — 
oh, most kind! — and now that I know you 
did not love me, I feel it the more deeply. 
Since I have known that, though only a few 
hours have passed, I have thought so much, that 
I feel as if I had grown old, and yet I am not 
seventeen. You know my eighteenth birth- 
day was to have been our marriage-day — long 
before that I shall be gone. But I would not 
die, Herbert, without telling you once how» 
fondly I have loved you, how I have mourned 
your absence, and counted the long and weary 
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hours as they passed. The evening was the 
only happy time to me. How I have watched 
each day as it went down, and blessed the 
sunset as it told another day had gone, and 
brought me so much nearer to the hour of your 
return I But you came not, Herbert; and 
now I feel that I may not live, perhaps, to 
see you once again. Yet I think I could 
struggle on against the dreadful weakness 
that day by day increases, if I knew that I 
should see you even for one moment before I 
die, and hear your voice — that dear, dear 
voice — Oh, you will come ! — will you not come, 
Herbert? But, I forget — you cannot see 
these words till I am dead ! 

*'And how, Herbert, I have one prayer to 
make to you — my first and last. Do not let 
them bury me in this strange, cold place, 
where so many come to die ; but take me to 
your own home — to that dear home where I 
have been with you — to those bright fields 
where we have so often wandered together; 
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take me and lay me there — any where there, 
where the sun shines, and where you will 
come to look upon my grave. You will not 
forget me then, and will think sometimes of 
poor Isabel. 

** I would speak to you now of my father. 
I cannot bear to think of him, and how he 
will miss his child. But you will not leave 
him — you will be as a child to him, and he 
will bless you, for he loves you : but not as I 
do — no one could love you so much. Do not 
let him grieve over my early death — I am 
very happy to die so young. I never could 
have lived without your love, and that you 
could not give me. It was not your fault, 
dearest; — it could not be. 

"And now, Herbert, farewell! For all 
your kindness — for all the goodness and the 
patience with which you have borne with my 
many faults, I thank you from my heart ; for 
the unspeakable happiness the idea of your 
love gave to me, I never can thank you, for 
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my poor words would fall far short of what I 

mean: but, I was most happy — too happy 

for it to last — it was but a dream, and it is 
gone! 

"Herbert — dearest and best beloved! — 

farewell, and for ever. ' Isabel." 

"My poor Isabel! — how I have wronged 
you ! how cruelly I have misread your noble, 
generous nature! — wretch that I am!" ex- 
claimed Herbert, as stung to the soul by the 
bitterness of remorse he buried his face in his 
hands and sobbed aloud. 

He had, indeed, mistaken Isabel's charac* 
ter; and the sudden discovery of it now, at a 
moment when all reparation was for ever 
beyond his power, completely overcame his 
firmness. If his neglect had before appeared 
to him as a fault, it now seemed to him a most 
heinous sin, and terrible and severe was his 
self-condemnation. He knew that no effort 
on his part, no aid from human power, could 
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have prolonged Isabel's life ; but ought he, by 
his own conduct, to have been the last person 
who was to be informed of her danger? Should 
he have been absent during the many months 
which had elapsed since he left her apparently 
in health and spirits? Whose hand but his 
should have supported her during her hard 
trial? Whose voice but his should have soothed 
and comforted her — his affianced wife? 

Herbert shuddered at the thought of the 
many days of watching she had spent — vain 
watching for one who did not come; and he 
pictured to himself the languid form and 
fading cheek of the poor girl during that 
weary time of ex[)ectation, weakened by dis- 
ease, and still more by hope each day doomed 
to be disappointed, and left lonely and de- 
serted to die in a foreign land. 

And, all this time, with what angel meek- 
ness and forbearance had she refrained from 
uttering one word of reproach or displeasure* 
Loving and self-sacrificing to the last, she had 
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sunk into the grave without murmur or com- 
plaint^ still clinging fondly to the remem- 
brance of her early affection ; and yet, from an 
over-sensitive modesty, and too low an opinion 
of her own powers, shrinking from the con- 
fession of that love, the absorbing nature of 
which was evident from the letter which lay 
before him. There, for once, her own heart- 
felt affection had spoken ; and deep must have 
been its nature when, sinking as she was be- 
neath the weight of outraged feeling and dis- 
appointment, it could enable ^her to repress all 
bitterness and reproach, and think only of his 
happiness and welfare. 

The letter to her father proved that, by some 
means or other, Isabel had become possessed 
of the secret which was the original cause of 
her being betrothed to Herbert. What those 
means had been, it was impossible to guess; 
but that the conviction of Herbert's indifference 
had been the instantaneous effect of such a 
discoveiy was evident from her own words, 
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now addressed to him. And how had she 
rewarded such indifference? how had she re- 
venged herself for the chilling slight bis ab- 
sence conveyed? how punished him for the 
endless days of tedious watching he had in- 
flicted upon her — for the waste of hope, and 
the blight of joy — for the companionless hours 
of sickness, when he^ whose very sight would 
have been to her as a deep draught of health, 
was far away — and away by his own choice, 
his own will, while she was fast fading from 
the earth? How had she repaid all this? 
Her letters were the best answer — her own 
words of tenderness to him, the deepest and 
most severe reproach a heart like Herbert's 
could receive. 

The sorrow which Herbert felt completely 
overwhelmed him; he could not soon rally 
from a blow so unexpected, and the calamitous 
effect it had produced upon the mind of his 
friend and benefactor pierced his heart with 
anguish. He could not look upon Mr. Merton 
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without feeling that he had partly caused his 
sorrow. But in this he was more influenced 
by the violent revulsion of feeling under which 
he laboured, than justified by reason, or even 
probability ; for Isabel's letter proved, that if it 
had been from her father's lips that she had 
learned the circumstances which led to the 
formation of their engagement, the result of 
such information upon her feelings had been 
carefully confined to her own breast. 

The situation in which Herbert thus sud- 
denly found himself was embarrassing in the 
extreme. To fulfil the last entreaty of Isabel, 
it was necessary that he should immediately 
return to England ; but the state of Mr. Mer- 
ton rendered this not a little difficult. Herbert 
resolved to wait for a few days longer, and 
then cautiously break to him the necessity 
there was for his return. 

But each day only appeared to add to Mr. 
Merton's mental ailment. There were times 
when a dim shadow of recollection seemed to 
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have been restored to him, and he would talk of 
Isabel as if she were absent, and anticipate her 
return. But, in a moment afterwards, con- 
fusion took possession of his mind ; he did not 
appear to remember her name, and scarcely 
even to know Herbert, to whom he generally 
looked as a child would to its nurse, and 
seemed comforted by his presence and atten- 
tions. 

The physician who attended Mr. Merton 
gave but little hope that any permanent re- 
covery might be expected ; but said that if any 
thing could have the effect of recalling the 
powers of his mind, it would be the return to 
scenes which were familiar to him. His own 
country, and his own home, he imagined, 
might be more effective than any thing that 
could be done for him in a strange place, 
where there was nothing to connect the idea of 
the present with the past. 

This opinion decided Herbert. He had but 
one object — to devote himself to him who^ 
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helpless and alone, now doubly claimed his 
care. His own good heart would at any time 
have suggested such a course under the afflic- 
tion he beheld ; but Herbert felt that, in the 
tenderness he shewed to the father, some little 
atonement might be made for tlie sufferings he 
had caused to the child, and he resolved that 
no kindness or attention should ever be want- 
ing on his part to contribute to the happiness 
of one who was now dependent on his pro- 
tection. 

In a few days all their preparations were 
completed, and they left Nice, intending to 
proceed by easy stages to England ; and after 
a long and mournful journey with his almost 
helpless charge, Herbert once more found 
himself in the home which but a short time 
before he had quitted, as he then confidently 
imagined, for ever. ' 
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CHAPTER XII. 



During the period of Sir Herbert Mande- 
ville's absence. Lady Rosendale had returned 
to Somerton. The illness of Lady Mary Mars- 
den had been the alleged reason for quitting 
London in the midst of its gaieties; but 
Emily's own wishes had not a little hastened 
the period of their departure. She was 
anxious to escape from town, and from the 
eye of the world; she longed to be alone 
again, and to return to her own home — to 
that home where she felt she had been so 
much happier than in town. 

Emily had quite changed her mind about 
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London. She had gone there in delight, she 
had left it in sorrow; and, very naturally, 
this circumstance coloured all her view 
of the society into which she had heen 
introduced. When at first she had gone 
out, she was pleased with every thing, and 
liked every body. Now the case was altered ; 

she could not contemplate the possibility of 
her finding any pleasure in a ball-room, and 
she felt equally that she could no longer form 
the same favourable opinion of the people she 
had once so much admired. The defection of 
one had caused her to doubt the sincerity of 
all. She was disappointed, and she fancied it 
was with the world. 

Pride, of which Emily possessed no little 
share, had enabled her, after the first shock of 
Herbert's abrupt departure had passed away^ 
to conceal from the eye of the world the secret 
state of sufiering it had entailed upon her ; 
and the necessity for immediate exertion, 
which Lady Mary's illness had demanded, was, 
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perhaps, a more certain alleviation of her 
sorrow than any other event that could have 
occurred. It had also enabled her at once to 
avoid appearing in public, sparing her the 
necessity of seeming happy, while the deep 
anxiety she suffered during her aunt's illness 
had for the moment distracted, by its intensity, 
the current of her thoughts from a channel to 
which before they had been exclusively con- 
fined. 

Lady Mary had recovered, in some degree, 
from the illness which had so nearly proved 
fatal to her, but it had made dreadful inroads 
upon her strength ; and, after they had been 
for some little time established at Somerton^ 
Emily found that her presence was more 
necessary than ever to cheer and comfort her 
aunt, who threatened to be, for some time to 
come, a confirmed invalid. 

Poor Lady Mary could now uo longer 
take her accustomed place in the corner of 
the great window which opened to the beauti- 
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ful lawn, and where she used contentedly to 
sit for hours each morning, deep in the de- 
lights of embroidery, with no heavier care 
than the shading of a flower or the unrayel- 
ling the mysteries of her numerous skeins of 
silk ; a daily task, which she laboured at 
with such earnestness that her whole sonl 
seemed wrapped up in her occupation. 

The loss of her favourite amusement was 
a source of great regret to her, and she 
looked forward to the day when she should 
be able to resume it, as an era in her ex- 
istence. 

Now that Emily perceived the total de- 
pendence of Lady Mary upon her, with what 
delight did she bestow all the endless little 
attentions which her affectionate nature sug- 
gested! She felt as if illness had endeared 
her aunt to her still more than ever, and 
she watched over her with redoubled care 
and tenderness. 

Colonel Marsden had left London with his 
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daughters almost at tbe same time that Lady 
Rosendale returned to Somerton. From the 
beginning of her illness he had not ceased 
to profess the deepest anxiety for Lady Mary, 
and his attentions and care for her comfort 
could scarcely be exceeded even by those of 
Emily herself, to whom this apparent kind- 
ness, on his part, gave the most sincere 
pleasure ; and any heart less pallous to every 
good impression than his must have been 
pained by the fervent thanks pf this warm- 
hearted girl, and her amiable regret that 
her cousins should be deprived of so much 
of their anticipated amusement upon her 
account. 

But Colonel Marsden, if he ever had pos« 
sessed any good feeling, certainly had con- 
trived to divest himself of so inconvenient 
an encumbrance; and he looked upon the 
accidental circumstance which had excited 
the affectionate gratitude of Lady Rosendale 
as merely a fortunate occurrence, which might 
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considerably advance the object he had in 
view, by rendering her more pliable to his 
will. 

At one moment his prize had seemed within 
his grasp; but the recovery of Lady Mary 
had again damped his spirits, and forced upon 
him the necessity of concealing, for some time 
longer, the ultimate object of his desires, and 
endeavouring, by every attention and kind- 
ness in his power, to conciliate still farther 
the good opinion and affection of the gentle, 
unsuspecting creature he destined for his 
victim. 

It was now some time since Colonel Marsden 
had despatched his trusty messenger to trace 
the steps of Sir Herbert Mandeville, and in- 
form him of the cause of his abrupt departure. 
Preston had not been able to discover any 
thing at Dover, except that the courier had 
travelled from Nice. Who were the parties 
who had despatched him, or what was the 
nature of his hasty errand, still remained a 
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mystery. But the certainty that this mystery 
was connected with Herbert was a great 
point gained. 

It had not escaped the vigilance of Colonel 
Marsden, that, notwithstanding the exertion 
Enrjily made to conceal any thing like morti- 
fication or sorrow, yet she was secretly saf- 
fering from both. He had once or twice 
casually mentioned the subject of Herbert's 
sudden journey ; but though the woi*ds of her 
replies had been exactly what might have been 
expected had Herbert only stood in the light 
of a friend and neighbour, yet the astute man 
of the world was not to be so completely 
deceiyed by an artless girl, who had but her 
own maiden pride to defend a secret against 
the open attack or covert surprize of so prac- 
tised a dissembler as Colonel Marsden. There 
was just enough of i^serve to be detected in 
the affected candour of her opinions to con- 
vince him that she dreaded the result of any 
lengthened discussion upon the subject. The 
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slightest possible tremor in her voice, the 
tinge of increasing colour, so faint, that to 
another eye it would have been imperceptible, 
were to him, who watched her with the 
quickened senses of a desperate man, ** con- 
firmation strong" that she did feel an interest 
far deeper than her words or the outward 
appearance of her manner could possibly have 
led a less keen observer to imagine. 

This interest it was Colonel Marsden's ob- 
ject to destroy; and he gazed upon Emily 
with a look of triumph, as he anticipated 
the moment when some proof of Herbert's 
unworthiness could be satisfactorily produced. 

Mandeville's high character and superior in- 
tellect seemed to render this a difficult task, 
even to Colonel Marsden. To suspect Herbert 
Mandeville of any act of treachery or. dis- 
honour was impossible ; to entertain the hope 
of exciting such a suspicion in Emily's mind 
was but to build upon the sand. But to 
convict him of weakness might still be effected, 
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and, with a little dexterity, might be made 
equally available to his purpose. 

It may be imagined the state of anxiety 
with which Colonel Marsden awaited the in- 
telligence from Nice, which he expected would 
be of such signal advantage. Each morn- 
ing, in a fever of impatience, be looked 
forward to the arrival of the post ; but many 
days had now passed without bringing him 
any news, and had it not been that the 
messenger he had despatched was nearly as 
much interested in the business as he was 
himself, he might easily have fancied want 
of zeal as the cause of this unlooked-for 
delay. 

To effect the accomplishment of his villan- 
ous schemes with the more security, Colonel 
Marsden had considered it necessary to con- 
fide in this man, and he had, therefore, put 
him into full possession of his views for his 
son. The person to whom Colonel Marsden 
had intrusted a secret of so much importance, 
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was one who for many years had been deeply 
in his confidence upon other points. Very 
soon after the office of guardian to Lady 
Rosendale had devolved upon him, he had 
found that some person Was necessary to him 
to bring about the accomplishment of the 
scheme which he instantly conceived, of re- 
pairing his own shattered fortunes. After a 
careful investigation^ and the most minute 
inquiries on every side, he had made choice 
of this man Preston as a fitting tool ; and in 
his quality of guardian he had soon contrived, 
by seizing upon every frivolous pretext within 
his reach, to disencumber himself, one by 
one, of all the old attached retainers who 
had remained at Somerton Park after the 
death of Lord Rosendale, and to place in 
their stead his own nominee, Mr. Preston, 
who was to unite in his person the functions 
of bailiff and agent to all the Rosendale 
property. 

He could not have made a more judicious 
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clioice; for in Preston's character was to 
be found eyery shade of yice and servility 
which could be desired. He had once (as 
he said) carried on some little business in 
a neighbouring county ; but haying failed, he 
was obliged to seek employment, and chance 
brought him to the notice of Colonel Marsden, 
who at once saw that he would be exactly 
the instrument for his purpose. Cunning and 
ayaricious he was ready to be bought, and 
easily lent himself to any scheme which 
might become a source of profit ; but, with- 
out attachment and devoid of all feeling of 
gratitude, he would at any moment haye 
sacrificed his friend and patron, if, by so 
doing, he could have secure^ greater ad- 
vantages to himself. 

This part of Preston's character had not 
been overlooked by Colonel Marsden, who 
secretly determined that the moment he had 
extracted from his tool all the service he 
required, he should be got rid of, and, if 
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possible, induced to quit the kingdom. Colonel 
Marsden imagined that this could be easily 
effected by means of an enormous bribe; 
for if once Lady Rosendale was married, 
his situation would no longer be worth 
keeping. 

With regard to Preston, therefore, Colonel 
Marsden remained for some time in a tolerable 
state of security. But latterly a decided change 
in the character of the man had given him 
serious alarm . For some years the orderly con- 
duct and sober habits of Preston had been so 
remarkable, that they had gained him the good 
will of all who knew him; and as he cau- 
tiously abstained from any act of even trifling 
oppression, which might have made him ob- 
noxious to the tenants, who were completely 
under his control, he had become extremely 
popular with them. Latterly, however, he 
had not been so circumspect; reports had 
reached Colonel Marsden that he had taken 
to drinking and bad habits; and more than 
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once a remonstrance had been addressed to 
him respecting the disorderly course of life 
Preston was leading, and the numerous acts 
of tyranny to which those who were dependent 
upon him were now subjected. 

Colonel Marsden, in his replies^ affected 
to treat these communications as merely 
emanating from the discontented and idle; 
but they were, in reality, a source to him 
of the deepest anxiety and alarm. He was 
too well informed of every action of Preston's 
life really to doubt the truth of the statements 
made to him. In fact, he knew that the 
accounts he had received were correct. But 
when, upon sending for the man, and cau- 
tiously setting before him the folly and danger 
of such proceedings, he found his remon- 
strances produced no good effect, but were 
received either in sullen silence^ or met by 
denials, accompanied with a ferocity of manner 
and aspect that plainly proved he was in no 
wise inclined tamely to submit and to allow 
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his private amusements to be trenched upon, 
Colonel Marsden thought fit to alter his 
tone. 

He stood too much in awe of Preston to 
venture upon a quarrel; it would be more 
prudent to defer that until he no longer 
needed his co-operation. He therefore af- 
fected to receive his excuses — to believe the 
rumour perfectly unfounded ; and at the very 
moment when he would gladly have annihi- 
lated him, he condescended to treat him al- 
most as an equal, consulted him on every 
trifling detail of business, and to all appear- 
ance placed in him a more unlimited degree 
of confidence than he had ever before dis- 
played. 

But for once Colonel Marsden had met with 
his master-spirit in cunning and duplicity. 
Deep as had been his policy, it was seen 

through by Preston ; and instead of his being 

> 

the dupe, it enabled him to take up a higher 
position, and to discem, in the apprehensions 
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entertained of him, the extent of his own 
power. 

Sach was the man selected by Colonel 
Marsden to track the steps of Sir Herbert 
Mandeyille ; and he had willingly undertaken 
the office, — not from any deure of assisting 
his patron, but simply becaose he felt that 
the more secrets he was possessed of the 
better, inasmuch as it placed his employer 
still more within his power. 

Preston saw in the aversion of Colonel 
Marsden to Sir Herbert Mandeyille a circum- 
stance which might possibly be turned to his 
own advantage ; and he resolved that he would 
most cautiously ascertain exactly the position of 
affiurs before he committed himself by any 
communication . 

To carry this resolution into effSsct required 
some little management. On arriving at 
Nice, and finding himself in a strange place, 
without an acquaintance — without even the 
slightest knowledge of the language of the 
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country, Preston was somewhat at a loss at 
first to know how to proceed. But Sir 
Herbert Mandeville^s coming there could not 
long remain a secret; and the melancholy 
eyent which immediately followed soon be- 
came known to every one. 

Before long Preston had contrived to make 
himself thoroughly master of the whole history ; 
and reserving to himself the power of turning 
his knowledge to account at some future op- 
portunity, he decided for the present to fulfil 
his promise to his employer. 

All this had occupied some days, and was 
the cause of the delay which had filled the 
mind of Colonel Marsden with feara which 
he could not repress. He had almost began 
to apprehend some act of treachery from his 
accomplice. At last, however, the long-ex- 
pected letter arrived, and, at the same moment 
that he received the positive information of 
Herbert's engagement to Isabel, the cup of 
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joy was dashed from his lips by the announce- 
ment of her untimely death. 

Thus vanished all Colonel Marsden's hopes 
that some permanent bar existed which should 
forbid Herbert ever again to seek the pre- 
sence of Lady Rosendale as a suitor. The 
rage which filled his heart at this discovery 
was uncontrollable. He had so firmly per- 
suaded himself that the means were in his 
power of finally separating Emily from Herbert, 
that any obstacle now thrown in his way 
irritated him almost to madness. For hours 
after he had received the letter he continued 
in a frenzy of despair. A strange fatality 
seemed to pursue him in the shape of Sir 
Herbert Mandeville. 

After announcing the death of Isabel, 
Preston's letter went on to say, that the 
whole family were to leave Nice on a certain 
day, for that the funeral was to take place 
in England. 
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Here was another calamity. Sir Herbert 
would return home almost immediately — 
would be within an hour's ride of Somerton ! 
This was a circumstance more to be dreaded 
than any thing else; and in the ungovern- 
able fury of despair the unhappy man called 
down every bitter imprecation upon his own 
head, for having so zealously endeavoured to 
bring about the very thing which now threat- 
ened him with the greatest danger. 

It had been chiefly by his advice that Lady 

Rosendale had left town. Gladly^ indeed^ 

had she caught at the first promise of escape 

from the bustle of society. At that moment 

any solitude would have been too acceptable 

for her to have hesitated , had any other 

temporary place of residence been suggested 

for the recovery of Lady Mary's health. 

But Colonel Marsden, in his over-anxiety to 

withdraw her as much as possible from the 

world, had imagined the seclusion of Somerton 

was a more secure retreat, and had dwelt 
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80 much upon the adyantages that must 
accrae to Lady Mary from returning to her 
native air, that Emily anxiously seconded his 
advice. 

Thus his own arts had i*ecoiled upon him- 
self. In vain he endeavoured to devise some 
means of escape. No possibility presented 
itself of persuading Lady Rosendale to leave 
the country, at all events, till the ensuing 
spring ; and he acknowledged to himself, with 
a shudder, that long before that time should 
arrive his fiite must be decided. 

Not a moment was to be lost. There was 
but one chance, and of that he determined 
instantly to avail himself. He would see 
Emily, confide to her the intelligence he 
had received of Sir Herbert's engagement to 
Isabel Merton, and suppress the rest. It 
would be some little time at least before she 
could be apprized of her death, and during 
that interval all must be arranged. 

** Now or never 1'^ exclaimed C!olonel Mars- 
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den, as he despatched his letter to Frederick, 
with the most urgent command for his in- 
stant return, and a distinct account of the 
information he had received, and the plan 
he was about to adopt. This done, he mounted 
his horse to proceed to Somerton, and delight 
took the place of his late trembling uncertainty 
at the thought of the pang he was about to 
inflict upon Emily, and the very material 
benefit that must accrue to him from lowering 
Herbert in her estimation. 

He found Lady Rosendale at home, and 
alone. She was sitting near the window, at 
a small table covered with books: but she 
did not appear to have been reading, and 
for the first time Colonel Marsden remarked 
the alteration of her appearance. She had 
grown very thin. But it was not so much 
that, as the listless, languid look, which was 
not confined to her face alone, but difitised 
over the whole of her person. She stooped 
slightly as she sat ; one hand rested upon 

l2 
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the table, while the other hung wearily by 
her side. Still, even in this dispirited state, 
she was exquisitely lovely — like a delicate 
and beautiful flower, beginning to droop from 
the too violent heat of the sun, to which it 
has been suddenly exposed. 

With the malice of a fiend, Colonel Marsden 
gazed upon this outward sign of a suflering 
spirit. No pity or remorse touched his 
flinty heart. Had it suited his own purposes, 
he would have cared very little if the beautiful 
creature who sat before him, and who had 
ever behaved to him with the duty and affec- 
tion of a child, had expired under the blow 
he was about to inflict. But this was not his 
object, and he saw that great dexterity was 
necessary in announcing a fact which, from 
the already dejected state in which she 
appeared, might have too severe an e8*ect. 

Cautiously and deliberately, therefore, he 
proceeded ; and as Emily had always shewn, 
by her extreme reserve of manner, that, with 
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regard to her own feelings, she declined either 
question or advice, he took care not to let it 
appear that any suspicion of her entertaining 
more than a friendly regard for Sir Herbert 
Mandeville had ever entered his mind : for 
by alarming her pride he wisely concluded 
that he should sustain her courage. 

He began his conversation by a variety of 
topics in no way connected with the object he 
had in view ; till gliding insensibly from one 
point to another, he communicated the fact of 
Herbert's engagement to Miss Merton, merely 
as the news of the day. 

At the first mention of Isabel's name, Colonel ^ 
Marsden was almost shocked by the sudden 
paleness which overspread the face of Emily. 
Her very hands seemed to whiten and turn 
cold under his words ; and he marked witli 
anxiety the trembling of the delicate fingers 
which still rested on the table, and by whicli 
she seemed to support herself as she sat. But 
his victim was now at the stake, and lie con- 
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tinued to torture her with the cold-blooded- 
ness of a being dead alike to the commonest 
feelings of pity or remorse. 

He dwelt upon Herbert's attachment to 
Isabel in the most glowing terms ; declared it 
to have been of long standings and more 
violent on his side than on hers; and con- 
tinued to work upon his victim until he 
fearedi from the increasing paleness and 
oppression his words seemed to cause^ that 
she would sink lifeless at his feet. 

Then, with consummate tact, he changed 
his mode of attack ; pretended to have been 
for some time aware of something of the kind, 
and related imaginary conversations between 
himself and Herbert, in which the latter 
seemed to complain bitterly of being obliged 
to remain in England, and hinted that his 
affections were elsewhere. 

The paleness which had frightened him 
before, now gave way in the cheek of Emily^ 
to the burning blush of shame and wounded 
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pride. This was her tormentor's chief aim. 
He wished to make her feel that she had been 
deceived as well as deserted, and by arousing 
a feeling of indignation against Sir Herbert, 
to keep her mind in a state of excitement 
which promised more easy ground to work 
upon. 

With the greatest delight Colonel Marsden 
continued to watch the gradual working of 
the poison he had so systematically and un- 
sparingly administered. Nothing could pos- 
sibly have better answered his expectations, 
and as soon as he had perfectly convinced 
himself that her ideas were in the desired 
train, he turned the convei*sation, once more, 
upon indifferent subjects ; and, without appear* 
ing to notice that his observations received 
from Lady Rosendale neither contradiction 
nor assent, he carelessly rose to take his leave, 
promising, or rather offering, to return the 
following morning, to make his daily inquiry 
for Lady Mary Maraden. 
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During this fearful recital Emily had sat 
as if transfixed. Her habitual self-possession 
prevented her from committing herself by 
words, and she was too much engrossed at the 
moment by the distress of her own feelingSi 
to reflect upon the inference that might have 
been drawn from her silence and agitation 
during the interview which had just passed. 

Stunned and overcome^ she heard nothing 
of what had afterwards been said ; but when 
the sound of the closing door roused her to 
consciousness^ she felt, for the first time, that 
to bear such a sorrow alone, and in silence, 
was an efibrt beyond her strength ; and start- 
ing from her seat, she strained her clasped 
hands upon her forehead, and rushed into the 
adjoining room where Agnes was sitting. 

** Emily, dearest! — what has happened?" 
exclaimed Agnes, rising in terror to meet 
her. 

Emily could not answer, but throwing her- 
self into her arms, burst into tears. 
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*^ Calm yourself, dear Emily, and tell me 
what has thus grieved you." 

" Oh, Agnes! I am most wretched!" 
answered Emily, with a fresh burst of 
sorrow. 

" You, wretched ? " said Agnes, with a 
sigh. She could not imagine any one to be 
completely wretched who was preferred by 
Herbert Mandeville. But when Emily, over- 
come by wounded feeling and sorrow, forgot 
all her reserve, all her girl's pride, which had 
prevented her so long from confiding her 
secret to one who was at once as a sister 
and a mother to her, and related the con- 
versation which had just taken place, the 
surprize and distress of Agnes were almost 
equal to her own. 

In an instant Agnes recalled to her mind 
all that had seemed so mysterious in Herbert's 
manner; his abrupt departure, the depression 
so often visible on his countenance, — all seemed 
to confirm the account s^ie had just received. 
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Yet Blie was sure that he loved Emily, and 
still one hope remained, though, at the mo- 
ment, she forbore to speak of it to her. 
The story of Colonel Marsden might not be 
true. And even if it was true, why had this 
communication been thus suddenly made to 
Emily? Why had he been so eager to impart 
a piece of news, which, at least, he must have 
been aware could not have been a source of 
pleasure to Lady Rosendale ; for with all her 
efforts to conceal her feelings, Emily was too 
artless to be perfectly successful in the 
attempt, and Agnes felt persuaded that her 
secret was suspected by Colonel Marsden. 
She was, also, quite certain, that a man of 
his wily nature must be actuated by some 
design. Her suspicions instantly rested upon 
Frederick, and she determined to watch over 
Emily with redoubled care. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



Frbdbbick M arsden received the summons 
of his father to return instantly to Marsden 
Hall with the worst grace imaginable. The 
short time which had elapsed since he had 
been relieved from paternal vigilance, and 
from the urgent entreaties that had so long 
assailed him to forsake all pursuits which did 
not tend to advance his suit with Lady Rosen- 
dale, had served completely to estrange his 
mind (never very constant to one purpose) 
from all thoughts of Emily and home. 

Not at all aware of the urgency of the case, 
Frederick looked upon the arrangement his 
father was endeavouring to make for him as 
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** something that would do very well at a 
future time/' ^' There can be no hurry about 
it/' was his constant reply to his father ; and 
even when fretted and worried by the atten- 
tions of others to one whom he considered would 
be his own property on some distant day, yet 
when the absence of Lady Rosendale removed 
the annoyance, he immediately forgot all about 
it| and was too happy to be allowed to follow 
his own pursuits and amusements. 

The arrival of Madame de Marigny, though 
it had at first alarmed Frederick, had long 
ceased to excite his apprehension ; and ever 
since that night when, at Lady Monteith's 
fite^ he had promised everlasting constancy, 
he had continued to devote his whole time 
and attention to her. He felt flattered by the 
brilliant reception her extreme beauty and 
grace had ensured her in society. 

Each day seemed but to confirm the favour- 
able impression she had made, and all that 
was objectionable in her conduct was kindly 
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overlooked by her lady companions, — who 
having ascertained that she was only to stay 
a short time, and, also, that she was exces- 
sively attached to Frederick Marsden, whom 
nobody cared about, concluded that there was 
no danger of her becoming a permanent rival. 
For the moment, also, she made a most attrac- 
tive acquisition to their circle, and looked 
well in their opera-boxes; while she never 
dbturbed their flirtations, and was very con- 
venient for making up parties and expeditions 
where others might not have been so ac- 
commodating. 

Under all these circumstances, Ad^le was 
welcomed and flattered by all the fine ladies 
of the day, who overwhelmed her with their 
attentions ; while she, perfectly aware of the 
value of such professions, received the caresses 
of the ladies and the admiration of the gentle- 
men with her sweetest smiles, and with ex- 
pressions of the deepest gratitude ; while, with 
the characteristic devotion of her countrywomen 
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to gaiety, she cared for nothing but the 
amusement of the moment, and the oppor- 
tunities thus afforded of passing all her time 
with Frederick Marsden. 

All this was a delicious tribute to his vanity. 
Time flew swiftly by, and each day brought 
new pleasures and new fites^ at which Ad^le, 
of course, was the centre of all attraction. 
In the midst of so delightful a season, it was 
rather hard to be obliged to go to the country 
and make the agreeable to a woman whom 
he did not particularly like. 

His reply to his father's summons was as 
evasive as he could possibly make it ; for he 
was perfectly determined not to leave town 
until the day of Madame de Marigny's depar- 
ture, which was still more than a week off. 
And so, notwithstanding the frantic entreaties 
of Colonel Marsden, Frederick remained in 
town until Ad^le, in the full security of 
seeing him again at Vienna, in a very short 
time, took leave of him, in the highest delight 
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at having, as she imagined, so perfectly 
succeeded in the object of her journey. 

When Frederick no longer found any 
attraction in the society which surrounded 
him, he thought he might as well oblige his 
father, and go down to Marsden Hall to see 
what all this hurry was about. So, with his 
head full of AdMe, Frederick went home to 
endure, with what patience he best might, 
the worry of his father, the simple good-nature 
of his sisters, the tediousness of constant atten* 
tion to Emily, and, what worst was of all, the 
prospect of being obliged at last to come 
to some sort of decision upon the great subject 
of his father's anxiety. 

Indifferent as he had now, more than ever, 
become to his cousin, the necessity of soino 
immediate declaration was too visible, even 
to his heedless nature, upon the perusal of 
his father's letter. He could not blind himself 
to the fact that, if he meant to propose to Lady 
Rosendalc at all, he had better seize the 
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present opportunity, and not wait until the 
person who, it was very clear, had once 
obtdned an influence oyer her mind, should 
have had time and opportunity to clear 
himself of whatever might have appeared 
mysterious in his conduct, and, perhaps, 
regain a more firm ascendancy over her 
than he had ever before possessed. 

The prospect of marriage was, to Frederick, 
like imposing upon himself a voluntary pen- 
ance for life. But then, Somerton Park and 
forty thousand a- year ! That certainly was 
some little compensation. Most men would 
have thought it quite sufficient, but Frederick 
was just one of those persons who never can 
make up their mind to any thing. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Bt the time Frederick left London the 
eeason was drawii^ to a doee. The Parks 
had already began to thin, and the troops of 
peofde who had taken their houses, horses, 
carriages, servants, and all et cmteras for their 
three months offiuhionaUe life, were hastening 
back to the country, to economize, so as to be 
able to do the same thing next year. 

Wdl-packed carriages were daily seen, in 
the S(^t early mornings, departing in all 
directions. Now a light chariot swept by, 
eouTcying its inmates, ddigfated to escape 
from the toil and bustle of town to the 
fresh and quiet shades of their fine ancestral 
home. 
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Next came the more steady equipage of 
some old dowager, or worn-out gourmand, 
eager to try the benefit of every spring, 
whether English or German, which ever had 
the name of renovating a debilitated frame. 
These in their turn were followed by numerous, 
ponderous^ useful-looking family coaches, filled 
with vexed fathers and mothers, who, besides 
having to take back again their strings of 
ugly daughters, whom they had brought 
from a&r in the hope of ^' settling them," 
had to bear with the sour looks of the dis- 
appointed young ladies, who had imagined 
that going to town was synonymous with 
going to be married. 

The end of the season is, in fact, a most 
disappointing moment to nine-tenths of the 
people who visit London in this way. 

*' When do you leave town, Fitzmaurice?'^ 
asked Mr. Delmore, as with a group of idle 
companions they were lounging on their horses 
near the Park gates. 
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** I shall go soon, I think — every thing 
is such a hore this hot weather.*' 

** Hot enough, certainly; hut I think I 
rather like the heat/' ohserved Lord Monteith, 
who, besides being a good deal thinner, had 
a perverse sort of pleasure in contradicting 
his double whenever he could. 

** Well, for my part I am counting the 
hours until I start for the moors," said Del- 
more ; — it was his first year there. " You go 
to Scotland, of course." 

" Not I," answered Fitzmaurice, with an air 
of disgust. ** I am sick of all that — it is such 



a nuisance." 



'* Then, where upon earth are you going 
to ? " inquired Lord Clermont, a young Irish* 
man, more remarkable for saying just what 
he chose than for studying what might be the 
most agreeable to his friends. 

" I shall go to Paris," answered Fitz- 
maurice, looking very consequential, at the 
same time delighted to be questioned. 

VOL, III. M 
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<< To Paris ! at this time of year. What 
can take you there!" said Lord Monteith: 
*' hard up — eh! old fellow?" 

** Not at all -^ I have it now/' exclaimed 
Lord Clermont. '^ 1 11 bet ten to one he waits 
till the opera is over." 

'* I think, FitzmauricCy you have grown 
very fond of music lately," said the literal 
Delmore. ^* I see you in your box regularly 
now every night." 

'* Or of dancing/' remarked Clermont, with 
a knowing look. 

** I really have not the least idea what you 
all mean," said Fitzmaurice, looking delight- 
edly conscious. 

*' Oh ! I dare say you '11 hear more of it," 
exclaimed Clermont, laughing. 

'^ Upon my soul, you're too bad, Clermont. 
Wliat have you to laugh at ? you are always 
making a joke out of nothing. Monteitli," 
added he, in a whisper, just loud enough to 
be overheard, *' do just ride down with me to 
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SL James^B Phoe — or, my cab is at the gate, 
in dfire yoa down if you like it better/' 

•'Oh ! I ahall only be horribly in your way/' 

^My dear fellow, now do — jvast to oblige 
wte/' Bud Fitonaurice. 

^What an iimnfierable p^ppj Fitsmaarioe 
iff exclaimed Clermont, as flKK>n at he was oat 
of lieanng. " Now he thinks he has persuaded 
IB aU into believing tint Lady Frances Ger- 
maine k in despur at his admiraUon of 
EnMBtine; while all the time, I'll bet my 
ezistenoe, she cares no more for him than she 
does for me ; — no woman ever cared for such 
aieUow." 

^^Oh! do you think he could have meant 
IS to think that?" asked Delmore, with a very 
innocent look. ^* I thought a gentleman never 
gave a hint about such things.** 

"My dear fellow," said Clermont, with a 
mock gravity of demeanour, " you have just 
had three months' experience of town, and the 
greatest part of that time you have passed in 
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waltzing, — spinning round till, I suppose, 
your head is too giddy to see any thing. In a 
year or two, when you begin to rest your feet, 
and use your eyes and ears, you will find what 
use such puppies as Fitzmaurice make of a 
lady's name. Why, it's the very end and dm 
of their existence to try and compromise any 
woman in society. They think it is a feather 
in their cap. They get themselves talked of, 
and that is all they want. If women knew 
their own interest, they would all unite to 
treat such fellows in the way they deserve." 

'^ Do you really think so?" asked Delmore, 
looking very much surprized : — his three 
months had certainly not removed his sim- 
plicity. 

" Think ! — I know it," answered Clermont, 
with honest bluntness. ^' I never believe a 
word Fitzmaurice says of any one," added he, 
more kindly, as he recollected Lady Frances 
was a relation of Delmore's. " Take my word, 
you are too innocent for them by half." 
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And he patted him on the*" back, and 
laughed, in his own good-humoured way, as 
he turned his horse round to go home. 

In the meantime, Lord Monteith and Co- 
lonel Fitzmaurice were slowly wending their 
way towards St. James's Place, for the pur- 
pose of calling upon Lady Frances Germaine. 

" I cannot think, Fitzmaurice, why you 
drag me there with you to-day. Formerly 
you used to make your escape, as if you were 
dreadfully afraid of my joining you." 

**Why, my dear Monteith, you see — this 
going abroad : and then, perhaps, she may 
have heard the nonsense they talk about 
Ernestine. And then I had promised, you 
know, to go down to Wensford for the shoot- 
ing; and, of all things, she hates being alone 
in the country — and — I think, altogether, 
she may not like my throwing over— and — 
I don 't know how it is — but I had rather not 
go alone." 

"Oh! — so you are afraid of a scene?" 
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said Monteith, rather enjoying the antici- 
pation of it. 

** Why, I don't know how it is exactly — 
women are so odd : after all, they are a great 
bore — they are so confoundedly hard to get 
rid of." 

And Fitzmaurice looked &tiguedy as if op- 
pressed by the number of his conquests. 

Lord Monteith looked up with a smile. 

" Yes, indeed ; — women are a horrible 
nuisance when one is tired of them," said he, 
with a yawn. '* It is very unlucky they don't 
get tired of us as soon as we are bored with 
them." 

** Mind you do not give a hint of what those 
foolish boys were talking of/' whispered Fitz- 
maurice, as they arrived at Lady Frances's 
door. 

** Not for the world/' said Monteith, look- 
ing more interested than he had done about 
any thing since Clair de Lune missed winning 
the Derby ; and Fitzmaurice, happy in having 
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at least persuaded one person of what he 
-wished should be retailed to all his club com- 
panions, subdued his manner into one a little 
more respectful, and followed Lord Monteith 
into the house. 

Once again we must look into Lady Fran* 
ces's beautiful boudoir. There she sat, still 
radiant, in all her loveliness ; but, though 
equally beautiful, her face was changed^ and 
the smile of triumph and gratified vanity was 
no longer there. Traces of tears were just 
visible on her cheek ; and the eyes that gene- 
rally sparkled through their softness were red 
and heavy. 

Th^ expression of her countenance was not 
that of sorrow, but of discontent. To suffer 
deeply from sorrow slie must have had a feel- 
ing heart, and Nature had left that gift out 
when bestowing her other endowments. But 
it was the end of the season, and Lady Frances 
had been, like a great many others, disap- 
pointed in her plans, and now she had nothing 
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but a long and tedious winter to look forward 
to. In the first place, she had some time since 
contrived to quarrel with Edward Melrose; 
and she had just that moment received a note 
from Mrs. Robinson, informing her of his 
intended marriage with her daughter Ellen, 
which, as she said, comforted her in some 
degree for the unhappiness which Anastasia's 
elopement had brought upon her. 

Lady Frances cared, nothing about Mrs. 
Robinson's happiness; but she did care ex- 
tremely about the marriage, which she foresaw 
Lady Melrose, much as she might inveigh 
against it at first as destroying all her hopes 
with regard to Lady Rosendale, would not fail 
to turn to her own advantage on the score of 
wealtii as well as politics. This was worm- 
wood to Lady Frances. She could not bear 
that Lady Melrose should have the small com- 
fort of having a rich daughter-in-law to make 
up for the annihilation of the hopes she had 
so fondly cherished. 
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The season was over^ and the Whigs did not 
seem a bit nearer to office. Poor Lady Mel- 
rose ! It was cruel to wish to deprive her of 
the slight consolation she might manage to 
find in the misalliance of her only son. 

This was one great source of mortification to 
Lady Frances ; but there was another even 
worse. She had become fully possessed of the 
whole history and intended journey of her 
admirer^ Colonel Fitzmaurice^ and had kindly 
been made acquainted with some of his re- 
spectful insinuations concerning herself. This 
was too bad. If there was a point in which 
this vain, cold-hearted coquette could feel, it 
was the public desertion of her colours, and 
such an impertinent mention of her name. 
The first was mortifying enough, but she 
deeply resented the second ofience ; and, for- 
getting in her anger how blamable her own 
conduct had been, resolved to repay the 
annoyance she had received. 

The vanity of Lady Frances was roused, and 

m2 
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she resolyed that Fitzmaurice should not be 
able to turn the matter to his own advantage 
as he intended. She knew that he would pro- 
bably still remain a week or ten days in town^ 
and she had, therefore, made all her arrange- 
ments for leaving it just two days after the one 
on which she received the visit of the two 
gentlemen. This she knew might, with a 
little address, be made to produce exactly the 
contrary impression fi-om that which Fitz- 
maurice wished; and it was with no small 
delight she heard the veiy people announced 
whom she most wished to see together; for 
' she knew well the underhand delight which 
Lord Monteith always felt when his friend 
and toady was not quite so yrell received as 
his own boasting manner gave every one to 

understand. 

» 

Lord Monteith was extremely fond of Fitz- 
maurice in his own selfish way — that is, as 
long as he was useful ; but he was always 
overjoyed to see him quizzed, though Fitz- 
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maurice found it convenient to overlook this 
amiable trait in his character. The hunters^ 
dinners, and houses of his dear friend were of 
a great deal too much importance to him to 
be very particular whether he was laughed at 
or not. He was a most admirable toady, and 
endured every thing with the greatest patience, 
as long as the infliction was administered by 
one who had a " local habitation " which 
might be useful or agreeable to him, and ** a 
name" which, coupled continually with his 
own, in his opinion, conferred distinction, but 
which, in reality, gave to it much about the 
same importance as a flourish of trumpets 
bestows on mock-royalty upon the stage ; 
while, for other purposes less creditable had 
they been publicly known, the said ** name " 
had more than once proved a " valuable con- 
sideration " to the needy colonel. 

Lady Frances rose to receive her visitors 
with a degree of empressement in her manner 
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wliich added much to its &8cination. All 
traces of vexation vanished from her coun- 
tenance, and her spirits rose to their usual 
buoyancy at the delight of annoying Fitz« 
maurice. 

** I am so glad to see you/' said she, ad- 
dressing Lord Monteith ; ** I have just paid 
my visit to Lady Monteith, to say * good-bye/ 
and I was afraid I might not have an oppor- 
tunity of meeting you/' 

** You will be at the opera to-night, of 
course?" asked Lord Monteith, not knowing 
exactly what she meant. 

^* No — I think I cannot go : it is so hot 
.and tiresome, aind there is nothing worth 
seeing or listening to/' 

Fitzmaurice looked as if he thought other- 
wise. 

** Have you any commands for Paris, Lady 
Frances?" he inquired, after a few minutes 
passed in desultory conversation. 
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"Thank you very much — but I shall be 
there so soon, that I will not give you the 
trouble of doing any thing for me." 

"You are not going to Paris?" exclaimed 
Fitzmaurice, with a look of consternation. 

** Yes, we go on Monday. I shall be 
delighted to get out of London — it is so 
insufferably hot." 

" Since when have you decided on this 
journey?" asked he, with an air that meant 
to say he thought it very extraordinary he 
should not have been consulted on the 
occasion. 

" Oh, it has been settled this long time. I 
have been looking forward to it the whole 
summer. We are not to stay long in Paris, 
as I want to have time enough for a tour in 
Switzerland before we go on to Naples for the 
winter." 

Lord Monteith coughed slightly as he met 
the eye of Rtzmaurice. 

** I wish. Lord Monteith, that you would 
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join US at Naples/' continued Lady Frances; 
** I have been trying to persuade Lady Mon- 
teith to use her influence with you for the 
purpose." 

'* I should like it very much, Lady Frances ; 
only, unfortunately, it would just come in the 
way of Doncaster and the hunting/' 

** Ah! I forgot the races — they are always 
in the way." 

'* If I had known you were going so soon," 
observed Fitzmaurice, ** I should have asked 
you to take pity on me, and give me a place 
in your carriage as far as Paris — it is so dull 
travelling alone." 

" I am very sorry," answered Lady Frances, 
^' that it would have been impossible. More 
than three in a barouche is my aversion, and 
we have long promised to take Lord Clanmore 
with us. We are to meet two or three more 
people at Paris, who go on from thence with 
us. I expect we shall have a delightful ex- 
pedition. I am dying to see Switzerland ; and 
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Lord Clanmore is such a charming person to 
go with — all his ideas are so fresh; and he 
has such never-failing spirits^ one cannot be 
dull in his company." 

^^ Clanmore is a fine, good-humoured fel** 
low," said Lord Monteith, delightedly observ- 
ing the great annoyance of his friend ; "he 
always puts me in good spirits." 

" Yes, poor fellow, — and he bears his dis- 
appointment about Lady Rosendale so well. 
It was too hard upon him losing his chance in 
the way he did, by Lady Mary's illness, and 
their all hurrying out of town in the middle of 
the season." 

" Clanmore would have had no chance at 
all of such a match as that," observed Fitz- 
mauricc, eager to say any thing he could 
against him. 

" Why not ? Lord Clanmore is extremely 
handsome, very agreeable, and good-hearted. 
I do not see what more a woman can wish for. 
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Perhaps you think him too lively for such a 
retiring sort of girl as Lady Rosendale. There 
was a person I always thought would have 
suited her much better ; and, at one time, I 
was in hopes it was going on beautifully: 
but now it seems there is no chance of it. A 
prapos — you have heard the romantic story of 
Sir Herbert Mandeville? It seems that he 
was engaged to some one — a ward of his 
father's, or something of that kind — and that 
he was excessively attached to her ; but just as 
they were on the point of being married she 
died, and I hear he is broken-hearted, and 
means to live entirely abroad. It is a great 
pity, — he was a very superior person.'* 

**I never could see any thing so superior 
about him,'* said Fitzmaurice. 

** Perhaps you never observed him much, 
or that you did not know him well ? But you 
will allow that he was very handsome — those 
fine melancholy eyes and dark eyebrows! — and 
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then such a profusion of splendid hair sitting 

m 

80 beautifully I I admire a good head beyond 
every thing — a classical head is so very 
uncommon." 

Fitzmaurice drew himself up, and looked 
extremely dignified. Such remarks, he con« 
ceivedy in his little-mindedness, to be very per* 
sonal. But he was wrong. Lady Frances was 
far above the vulgarity of talking at anybody. 
In her enthusiastic admiration of Sir Herbert, 
she had merely expressed what must have 
been very evident to any unprejudiced eye, — 
for his singular beauty could only have been 
denied by some envious person like Fitz- 
maurice, who, though good-looking enough, 
was quite in another style, and rejoiced only 
in a thin allowance of lank, black hair, which 
no effort could keep in curl. No wonder that 
he did not like to hear Sir Herbert's luxuriant 
hair so warmly praised. He half-determined 
to get a wig made like it at Paris. 

"Have, you heard. Lady Frances, that 
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your friend Edward Melrose is going to he 
married? It has been settled this long time." 

** No — only settled to-day, for here is Mrs. 
Robinson's note; but I have been yery anxious 
about it for some time. Ellen Robinson is 
such a particular favourite of mine.*' (Lady 
Frances had only seen her once.) *' A very nice 
person, indeed — quite different from the 
others; and she will have an immense fortune. 
I am delighted it is all arranged before I 
go abroad." 

Foiled in his last attempt to vex a woman 
who was fully determined not to be annoyed, 
Fitzmaurice's ill temper became excessive, and 
he remained sulky and silent, endeavouring 
to affect a look of calmness as he examined 
his boots, though stung to the quick by the 
superior tact and coolness of the woman he 
had intended to offer as a sacrifice to his un- 
manly vanity. Now, he bitterly repented 
having brought Lord Monteith as a witness 
to his defeat. 'He had been beaten at his own 
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weapons, and his agitation increased fearfully 
as he thought of the very good story Mon- 
teith would be sure to make of it. 

Fitzmaurice had the most abject fear of 
ridicule. Too gladly would he have made 
any sacrifice upon earth at that moment to 
secure the silence of his friend upon the sub- 
ject, and he felt quite sick at heart when, 
having bade adieu to Lady Frances, Mon- 
teith whispered to him as they descended the 
stairs, 

" I thought you were engaged to Wensford 
for the shooting." 

Fitzmaurice muttered something about 
caprice and impertinence, and rushed into 
his cab. Lord Monteith declining to ac- 
company him ; and Fitzmaurice, contriving 
to linger in St. James's Street, had the mor- 
tification of seeing him hasten to his club, 
before the door of which stood such an array 
of well-known cabs and horses, that his ears 
tingled at the idea of what in a few moments 
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the conyersation of their owners would be. 
To be thrown over, and then laughed at, was 
too much for any one to bear. 

Fitzmaurice left London that evening for 
Paris. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



SiircE Ladj Bowndale's retom to ScNneitoii, 
she bad remaiiied in the most perfect aedn- 
sioiL. ^e reeeiTed no Tisitora, and nerer 
went bqrond the paik exeefi tor her dafly 
ride or drire. She had prerailed npm 
Mrs. Belmont to staj with her; and« tooched 
hj the ntoation of her friend, Agnes, aban- 
doning her finmer seroples, was now irith 
her children domesticated at Somerton. 

Lady Mary still eontinned extremely feeUe, 
and did not leare her room, and often she 
coold not bear to bare any one irith her ; so 
that, had it not been for Agnes, Emily wooU 
bare been condemned, for most part of the 
day, to utter fiolitade. 
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Ever since the morning when Colonel 
Marsden had, with such systematic cruelty, 
endeavoured to impress upon her mind the 
baseness of Sir Herbert Mandeville's conduct 
towards her, he had carefully avoided in 
any way alluding to the circumstance. 
Frederick, by his advice, had been equally 
silent ; and the name of Sir Herbert seemed 
to be effaced from the memory of all present. 

The tale had been so artfully and effectually 
related to Emily, that even while she trea- 
sured the remembrance of gone-by days in 
her heart, it never occurred to her to doubt 
the facts being exactly as they had been 
stated ; and, looking upon Herbert as already 
married, she never suffered her thoughts to 
dwell upon him otherwise than as a dearly 
valued friend. She imagined she had de- 
ceived herself in fancying that be entertained 
any preference for her ; and this opinion Agnes 
rather encouraged: for though by no means 
herself convinced of the truth of all Colonel 
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Martsden had advanced^ yet she saw how fatal 
might be the consequences of allowing Emily 
to cherish the most distant hope of Herbert's 
attachment. 

Emily's suffering at first had been so acate, 
that Agnes instantly perceived that nothing 
bat the total annihilation of hope, nothing 
short of the certainty that Herbert was be* 
trothed to another, conld have enabled Emily 
to bear up with fortitude against the bitter 
feelmg of disappointment which at first had 
almost oyerwhehned her. 

One good effect had resulted firom the 
severity of tlie blow: the barrier which 
Emily's reserve had hitherto placed between 
herself and Agnes was broken down, anfl, in 
the freedom of unrestrained communication, 
both found an inexpressible relief from the 
oppression of their own thoughts. Emily 
gradually resumed her former occupations ; 
not, indeed, with any appearance of interest ; 
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but still she enforced upon herself a duly 
routine of duty, which she scrupulously fol- 
lowed. 

Lady Mary occupied much of Emily's time ; 
the rest was divided between riding or driving 
with Agnes, walking with the children, or 
visiting the cottages of her poor ; and many 
an ear was gladdened by the soothing accents 
of her voice ; for, though her own heart ached 
beneath the weight of its sorrow, it still 
could dictate words of kindness to others. 

Colonel Marsden had seen with dismay 
the establishment of Agnes at Somerton. He 
feared her influence over Lady Rosendale, 
and he dreaded still more the calmness of 
her judgment. She was exactly one of those 
persons he found it impossible to manage. No 
great cordiality had ever exbted between 
them; and now, more than ever, he fancied 
that Agues looked upon him with suspicion. 
Her presence at Somerton, however, was no 
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restraint upon his intercourse with his ward ; 
and each day found Colonel Marsden more 
and more assiduous in his attentions. 

Kindness, when the heart is sad, is always 
doubly touching ; and Emily's gratitude and 
affection towards her guardian had consider- 
ably increased since they had been thrown so 
much together ; and, as Lady Mary was still 
incapable of attending to business, every 
trifling circumstance that occurred furnished 
him with excellent pretexts for constant con- 
sultations with Emily. ' 

Once or twice Colonel Marsden had ven- 
tured to allude to the possibility of Emily mar- 
rying, but she had shrunk from the suggestion 
with such repugnance, that his hopes fell 
rapidly as he listened to her words. To &mi- 
liarize her with the idea was now his first 
object, and gradually he succeeded in some 
degree to overcome the firmness of her first 
decision. He set before her the duties which 
her position in life entailed upon her — 

VOL. III. K 
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pointed out to her notice the extraordinary 
difference of her situation from that of any 
other woman of her acquaintance, and the 
sacrifice of her own fancies or feelings which 
ought to be the consequence of the respon- 
sible situation she held in tlie world. Added 
to this, he hesitated not to pretend that it had 
been her father and mother's last wish that she 
should marry early, and secure a sufficient 
guide and protector before she ventured to 
tread the dangerous paths of society; and 
with a masterly hand he drew such a picture 
of the dangers and annoyances to which a 
woman is exposed who ventures to stand alone 
amidst the turbulence of the great world, that 
Emily, frightened at the prospect he presented 
to her view, resolutely declared her determina- 
tion of not going out again into society, and 
seemed more and more every day to cling to 
him for protection and advice. 

This was a great point gained, and Colonel 
Marsden trusted that all was in a fair way of 
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return in the spring, Colonel Marsden only 
read a confirmation of his fears. From the 
accounts he had received from town, he per- 
ceived that Madame de Marigny's influence 
over him was still the same; and Colonel 
Marsden had lived in constant dread that 
some untoward accident might reveal the fiict 
to Emily, and at once and for ever destroy all 
his pretensions to her hand. 

But his fears on this subject proved to be 
unfounded. Lady Rosendale had no gossip- 
ing correspondents to give her the dreaded 
intelligence. Lady Monteith was the only 
person to whom she was in the habit of 
writing constantly, and she was ever the last 
to encourage or to repeat such tales of unge- 
nerous scandal. Frederick's misdoings, there- 
fore, remained a secret, and he now seemed 
to ingratiate himself daily in the good graces 
of his cousin. 

Agnes beheld, with no little fear, the pro- 
gress he was making. Her heart misgave her 
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that all was not right ; she could not listen to 
the account which Emily detailed to her of 
the conversations which seemed to recur daily 
between her and Colonel Marsden, without a 
secret conviction that his own interest was ma- 
terially at stake. She knew him too well tor sup- 
pose that he would take so much trouble about 
Emily, or that all his good advice was be- 
stowed upon her for her sole advantage. The 
very circumstance of his urging her to a more 
complete seclusion from the world than was 
either natural or right in the position of Lady 
Rosendale, struck her as suspicious. "Why 
should he want to shut her up? to debar 
her from intercourse even with her country 
neighbours ? 

Every day the feeling of dislike to any 
society, except that of her family, seemed to 
take more firm possession of Emily's mind, 
and she never encountered a casual ac- 
quaintance in her morning's ride, without ex- 
pressing a disinclination even to address a few 
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passing words to them; — which was entirely 
at variance with her former character, and 
bid fair, if persisted in, to alter her whole 
nature. 

Many things now came to the recollection 
of AgneSy which, at the time, had not struck 
her so forcibly. She remembered how averse 
Colonel Marsden had shewn himself to Emily's 
giving the ball at Somerton the year before, 
and how readily he had given way when she 
had shewn some determination on the subject ; 
she called to mind the incessant pains he had 
taken ever since to follow her steps as closely 
as he could, and was persuaded that he had 
done so constantly to his own very great in- 
convenience ; and, last of all, she recollected 
when, on the occasion of Lady Mary's illness, 
it had been at first proposed that Brighton 
should be the place of their destination, the 
way in which he had urged her return to 

Somerton. 
Agnes was perfectly sure that this had not 
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been from regard to the health or comfort of 
Lady Mary, and that some other reason must 
have existed for the recommendation. All 
these reminiscences were any thing but agree- 
able to Agnes. The unsuspecting nature of 
Emily alarmed her still more. A creature 
more pure or guileless never existed, and to a 
man of the nature of Colonel Maraden she 
seemed an easy prey. 

Agnes was sitting one morning in her child- 
ren's play-room, her head filled with reflections 
upon this subject, which was to her one of ab- 
sorbing interest, when her attention was at 
length aroused by her little boy's repeated 
entreaties that she would look at Hector. He 
had been industriously employed for some 
time in endeavouring to twist something round 
his head, and make him a bridle^ and now 
having completed it, was eager to display it to 
advantage ; and leading up Hector to be duly 
admired, Agnes saw round the dog's neck 
what appeared to her to be a string of beads. 
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though, on closer examination, it proved to 
be a rosary with a cross attached to the end. 

" Where did you get these beads, Edward ?" 
she asked. 

" They were a present to me for Hector/' 
answered he, with the prettiest little air of 
mystery imaginable. 

''You know I do not like your taking 
presents, Edward, without my knowing 
who they are from. Where did you get the 
beads ? " 

** Mrs. Preston gave the necklace to me, 
mamma ; and she has another — a white one : 
but she kept that for herself, as it was the 
prettiest. Mamma, how do people say their 
prayers with beads ? I do not see any prayers 
written on these." 

''Who told you any thing about people 
saying their prayers with beads, my child ? " 

" Mrs. Preston did ; she says that every 
bead says a particular prayer for itself, and 
that when people do any thing that is wrong, 
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then they say all the prayers on all the beads. 
That is a great many to say, mamma. I will 
count my beads ; I am sure there are thirty or 
forty, without the cross ; and Mrs. Preston's 
white necklace is longer, I think." 

** I wonder where Mrs. Preston got such 
things?" said Agnes, struck by the garbled 
statement of the child, who evidently had 
been told what he said. 

** Oh ! I know. Mr. Preston brought them 
to her from Italy, when he came back." 

** Italy ! " exclaimed Agnes, starting. " When 
was he in Italy?" 

" I don't know how long ago, mamma ; but 

I think he brought the necklaces since we 

came here : for Susan and I often walk down 

to Mrs. Preston's, and I never saw them there 

at first, but I did see them a good many times 

before I said any thing — hanging just by the 

fireplace, on a peg. I did not like to say they 

were so pretty, because you told me never to 

admire any thing as if I wanted it : but," con- 

v2 
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tinued he, growing very red, '^ I did at last 
say they would make such a beautiful bridle 
for Hector; and then Mrs. Preston gave me 
this one. Ai*e you angry, mamma? I should 
have liked the white one much the best/' he 
added, by way of a little expiation of his fault. 

But, for once, Agnes scarcely thought of her 
child. She was thunderstruck at what he had 
told her. ^^ Preston in Italy ! It was the most 
extraordinary coincidence. The confidential 
servant of Colonel Marsden — a man who for 
years had never left Somerton!" — ^The most 
fearful suspicions rushed to her mind. 

^* Edward, my love, will you shew me the 
way to Mrs. Preston's house? I should like 
to see it.*' 

** Oh yes, mamma ; it is just there at the 
turn before you get to Selwood. Such a pretty 
house!— all over honeysuckles and roses; and 
she has a cat and two such dear little kittens, 

tut " and he looked imploringly into his 

mother's face, *' you will not give back Hector's 
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bridle, mamma? Indeed, Indeed I did not ask 
for it. I only said it would be so pretty — ^you 
know Edward never tells a story, mamma»" 
added he proudly, as his beautiful cheek crim- 
soned with the idea of being suspected. 

" No, my darling, I know you never do," 
said his fond mother, kissing her boy as she 
spoke. ** I certainly will not take away Hec- 
tor's bridle ; but another time, do not take 
things without first telling me about them." 

'' No, mamma, never again." 

In a few minutes they were ready for their 
walk ; and accompanied by Hector, in all his 
finery, they set out for the village, the faithful 
dog refmining from the gambols he would 
probably much have preferred indulging in, 
had his poor head not been tightly bound up 
and held by Edward, who led him along in 
triumph. 

They found Mrs. Preston at home, and, 
after a short time, Agnes ventured upon the 
topic nearest her heart. She thanked Mrs, 
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Preston for her generous present to Edward, 
remarked upon the beauty of the beads, and 
seeing the white rosary hanging just where 
Edward had told her, took it up and asked 
where it had come from. 

This simple question did not elicit a very 
straightforward answer. Mrs. Preston blun- 
dered, and shuffled, and talked of a relation 
having given them to her ; until Agnes, 
shocked at the display of such duplicity before 
her child, said quietly, 

** I thought Mr. Preston might have brought 
them back to you from Italy." 

*^ My husband in Italy, ma'am! La, bless 
you ! he never crossed the sea in his life ! " 

Edward looked at his mother, and bluslied 
up to his temples. The honesty of the child 
was the surest conviction of the worthless 
woman who stood before them. 

'* I suppose," said Agnes, boldly, *^ that 
Mr. Preston does not like the tenants to know 
that he has been away so long from his charge 
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here ; but / know that he has just returned 
from abroad." 

The decision with which Agnes spoke (for 
the annoyance it was to her to have incautiously 
exposed her boy to the meanness of such a 
woman, had given her courage) produced a 
marvellous effect upon Mrs. Preston, — a low 
cunning woman, who instantly saw there was 
some reason why Agnes wanted to find out 
about the necklace. 

" Well, to be sure, ma'am, since you know it, 
there is no use in denying it : but my husband 
cautioned me to be very particular and say 
nothing about it, for that the Colonel never 
would forgive it. And then, to be sure, I 
thought, perhaps, the young gentleman would'nt 
remember all that I told him about it the other 
day. — I'm sure, ma'am, I hope you are not 
displeased with me for giving him the beads ? 
The other necklace is much the handsomest ; 
and I'm sure, ma'am, it is quite at your service 
if you would condescend to accept of it." 
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'* Thank you, Mrs. Preston, but I will not 
deprive you of it ; and I am much obliged by 
your having given one to my little boy. Is 
Mr. Preston at home?" 

'* No, ma'am — he has gone over to the 
Colonel's. He was sadly cut up with that long 
journey y poor man, in a strange place, and no 
one along with him." 

And Mrs. Preston, relieved from her fears 
of Agnes's displeasure, grew vei^ communica- 
tive, and put Mrs. Belmont in full possession 
of every particular, ns far as she knew, from 
the moment when he had left Selwood to go 
to London on urgent business about some 
neighbouring farm, until he returned to her 
wayworn and sad from his foreign expe- 
dition. 

More than this he had not revealed to this 
pattern of discretion ; and when, after a long 
rambling conversation, Agnes found that she 
had extracted all the intelligence Mrs. Preston 
could afford her, she took her leave in the 
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midst of a YoUey of hopes and fears that Mrs* 
Belmont woold not mention from whom she 
had heard the fact, nor aUow Master Bel* 
mont to talk about the necklace, as it would he 
sure to bring her into tnmble. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



When Agnes returned to Somerton, her first 
inquiry was whether Colonel Marsden was in 
the house. To her great joy the answer was 
in the negative, and she directly proceeded 
to Lady Rosendale's room, hut not with the 
intention of relating to her the accidental cir- 
cumstance which had excited so strong a sus- 
picion in her mind. She felt that, until more 
had heen ascertained, it would be cruelty to 
dbturb even the comparative state of tran- 
quillity into which Emily's feelings had gra- 
dually subsided ; but she wished very much to 
have some conversation with her, for the pur- 
pose of trying whether she was really in any 
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way interested for her cousin Frederick, beyond 
that which their long habits of intimacy would 
naturally have produced. 

Emily had of late seemed more depressed 
than ever. A listless indifference to every 
thing appeared to haye taken the place of her 
former joyous spirits; — she rarely smiled; and 
her face, though still beautiful, no longer wore 
that Hebe expression which gave it such a 
charm. The large deep blue eye had lost 
much of its lustre, and Agnes had often thought 
that it looked as if tears had been hastily wiped 
from it when she bad come suddenly into the 
room. 

It was with beartfek grief that Agnes gazed 
upon tbese symptoms of secret sorrow, but she 
forbore remark ^ condcdeDce, from the fear of 
reririi^ a reeolleetiafi which JEmily so beroie* 
ally aln^gg^ to repress^ 

When Agnes entered die drswffig'ro^m mi 
the iaej in qoeslioii^ ribe foimd it 449«#rt#4; 
which surprized her, for it wa# an bmr irb<m 
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Lady Rosendale generally sat there. But, 
passing on to her own room, she was startled 
at perceiving Emily, pale and agitated, stand- 
ing with clasped hands, as if impatiently 
waiting for her return. 

*^ Agnes ! how glad I am you are come 
back !" she exclaimed, rushing to meet her as 
if to claim her protection. ** How long you 
have been out to-day ! " 

*' Not very long, dearest. But what is the 
matter t Why do you tremble so? And you are 
so pale ! " added Agnes, kissing her cheek. 

'* I am in such distress, Agnes — so perplexed 
I do not know what to do — I feel so wretched ; " 
and Emily burst into tears. 

*^ Dearest Emily, tell me what it is, — tell 
your own Agnes what makes you so unhappy. 
You know there is nothing upon eai'th that I 
would not do for you." 

^^ Thank you, dear Agnes," said Emily, still 
sobbing ; ** but I am so nervous — so frightened 
'— Frederick " 
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Agnes started at the name. 

"Well— what of Frederick?" she asked, 
with an appearance of unconcern ; " one would 
think from all these tears that he had wanted 
to run away with you." 

" No, not quite that/' said Emily, a little 
relieved ; " but he has asked me to '' 

*' To what? To marry him?" 

" Yes, Agnes, — to be his wife ; and it seems 
so strange — so sudden : for you know how wc 
have always lived together — he was like my 
brother — I never thought for a moment that 
he cared about me." 

" And what did you say to him, darling 
Emily?" asked Agnes, who trembled all over 
with apprehension. 

V Nothing, Agnes — I did not know what to 
say, and that is just what I want you to advise 
me about; for he said, that perhaps it was 
better that Colonel Marsden should speak to 
me, and so he did not insist on my giving him 
any positive answer, but went away to send his 
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father to me ; and I have been in such agony 
for fear he should come before you came back ; 
for, indeed, — indeed, I cannot see him, or talk 
to him about such a thing, and I want you, 
Agnes, to see him instead of me." 

** I think you should certainly see Colonel 
Marsden," said Agnes, gravely ; *' remember 
he is your guardian." 

^* Oh ! indeed, I cannot — that is the very 
reason, for you do not know how anxious he is 
that I should marry soon. He has spoken to 
me in the strongest manner about it very often 
lately." 

"*And you, Emily — what are your own 
feelings? Do you wish to marry your cousin?" 

^^ Oh no, not to marry — not that I do not 
like Frederick — love him very much as a rela- 
tion ; but I never thought of marrying him — I 
could not bear the idea of marrying any one 



now." 



<< Why not now as well as any other time, 
Emily?" 
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*' Oh, Agnes — can you ask me that?" and 
Emily buried her face, which was covered with 
blushes, in the bosom of her friend. 

" Emily, I am quite sure you will only think 
of what is right, and therefore I do not ask 
you not to let your thoughts wander to what 
can only bring pain and regret to you. If you 
feel that you do not love your cousin, then 
indeed you would do very wrong to accept him ; 
but if it is only fancy, or because he does not 
quite come up to what your imagination has 
erected as a standard of perfection, then I think 
it is foolish to refuse him. Frederick has many 
good qualities." 

Agnes could not bring herself io say more 
than this in his favour; but conscientious as 
she was, and devotedly attached to Emily, she 
resolved that no opinion of hers should influence 
the decision of her friend. 

^* Indeed, Agnes, I am sure I do not love 
him as I ought. It seems so different from the 
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way I thought I should feel about the person I 
was to marry ;" and Emily sighed deeply. 

They were interrupted by the entrance of a 
servant, who announced Colonel Marsden's 
arrival, and conveyed a request that Lady 
Rosendale would see him, if not particularly 
inconvenient. 

Emily clung to Agnes with the wildness 
of despair. All her natural dignity and 
reserve of manner seemed to have given way 
under the influence of terror ; and it was 
evident to Agnes that her agitation arose 
neither from the timidity of love nor the 
awkwardness of the meeting which she 
shrunk from. It was as though she dis- 
trusted the strength of her own resolution 
when once in the power of her guardian. 

Several times Emily had uttered exclama- 
tions of regret that she had not forbidden 
Frederick's mentioning to his father that 
he had spoken to her; and Agnes, satisfied 
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that with her own consent Emily would 
never marry her cousin , at last persuaded 
her to submit to the interview with Colonel 
Marsden. 

** Promise me one thing, dearest Emily 
— it is all I will ask of you. Listen to 
what he has to say ; weigh every thing 
calmly in your own mind : but if you love 
me, do not let this interview decide your 
fate. Promise that you will not finally 
accept of your cousin's offer." 

And Agnes knelt before Emily, and took 
both her hands in hers. 

" I will promise — too gladly promise you, 
Agnes." 

"Then now, dearest, go to him, — and 
remember, I depend upon you — I have my 
reasons." 

Emily turned quickly round, and gazed 
wistfully up in the face of Agnes ; but she 
would not be questioned, and hastily opening 
the door which separated them from the 
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drawing-room, Emily found herself in the 
dreaded presence of her guardian. 

It would be tedious to relate the long 
and painful conversation which took place 
during the interview of these two persons. 
Every argument that ingenuity could devise 
or desperation suggest was brought into 
play by the insidious guardian of this gentle 
girl; and the subdued and agitated Emily 
at last seemed to listen more patiently to his 
persuasive words. With the utmost care 
and gentleness he laboured to convince her 
that the nature of her feelings was perfectly 
different from what she had declared it to 
be ; and far from pressing her to give at that 
moment any decisive promise on the subject, 
he was the first to propose that nothing should 
be finally settled, but that she should allow 
Frederick to plead his own cause, and that 
until she should feel that she really wished 
to relieve his mind of the intolerable anxiety 
under which it then laboured, all should 
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go on as usual. He concluded by entreat- 
ing, that should her ultimate decbion be 
unfavourable to him, Lady Rosendale would 
never for a moment imagine that it could 
influence the feelings of any of his family, 
who, much as they might regret that the 
hope of a closer alliance with one so inex- 
pressibly dear was denied to them, would ever 
remain unchanged and unchangeable in the 
warmth and sincerity of their affection. 

There had been a day when the plausibility 
of these speeches might have failed in pro- 
ducing the desired effect upon Emily ; but 
saddened and dispirited as she had long 
secretly felt, the future now seemed to her com- 
paratively a matter of indifference. Nothing 
could induce her to break her promise to 
Agnes ; but there had been moments during 
the conversation, when a thought had arisen 
that her refusal was more prompted by selfish 
considerations and forbidden recollections 
than by any positive dislike to Frederick ; 
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and she actually felt herself surpassed in 
generosity when Colonel Marsden concluded 
his wily harangue by a pretended offer of entire 
liberty on her part as to her future conduct. 

It was CSolonel Marsden's determination^ 
however, that his ward never should enjoy 
that liberty. All his long-cherished schemes 
he now looked upon as accomplished, and 
as he mounted his horse to return to Marsden 
Court, he looked round upon the splendour 
he was leaving with a feeling of security and 
comfort which for many years had been a 
stranger to his breast. Notwithstanding 
Emily's distinct avowal of indifference to 
Frederick and disinclination to marry at all, 
he regarded it as a settled thing ; he would 
not now allow a doubt of success to enter 
his mind, and he returned to Frederick with 
a most brilliant account of his visit. 

The following days only tended to confirm 
their hopes. Emily, shrinking and timid> 
received Fvederick with the same gentle 
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kindness she had ever shewn him, and as 
he cautiously forbore to press the subject he 
had most at heart, she began by degrees to 
feel less embarrassed in his presence; though 
she made it a point with Agnes that, during 
his visits, either she or her children should 
be constantly with her. 

Agnes waj9 in despair. Still impressed with 
an idea that all had not been as fair as it ap-* 
peared, she claimed the promise that Emily 
had made to her, and urged the prayer that, 
she would not commit herself; but each day 
she felt more and more that she had no ridit 
to ask this of her. 

In an interview that Agnes had managed 
to effect with Preston, her hopes had been 
completely annihilated. He had so stoutly 
denied the charge she brought against him, 
of having concealed his journey abroad, that 
she really began to waver in her belief, and . 
to imagine that it was as he so unhesitatingly 
affirmed, an invention of his own to account 
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to his inquisitive wife for his protracted 
absence ; and that he merely remained in 
London, where he had bought from a 
foreigner the necklaces which had been the 
cause of all her suspicions. 

This plausible story was destructive to the 
hopes of Agnes, and, though tortured by her 
fears, she could not devise any means of dis- 
covering the truth-. His denial was most 
positive; and alas! even if it had not been 
true she could not prove its falsehood. She 
was completely at fault, and with bitter tears 
she viewed the progress of an affair which she 
well knew could never be a source of hap- 
piness to her beloved Emily. 

But at the very moment when Colonel 
Marsden was most confident of success, his 
downfal was preparing in a quarter where 
he least expected to meet with danger. Since 
the return of Preston from abroad, visions of 
increasing his importance and of securing to 
himself a rich reward had incessantly floated 
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across Iiis brain ; but he waited his time 
calmly and cautiously. The anxiety that 
Mrs. Belmont had displayed to ascertain the 
truth of his journey to Italy, convinced him 
that something of great importance depended 
upon it. He was perfectly aware of the in- 
fluence she possessed over Lady Rosendale, 
and the aifection which had always subsisted 
between them ; nor was he blind to the fear 
which Colonel Marsden entertained of her 
power: for in the injunction of secrecy he 
had so strongly imposed upon him, more than 
once Mrs. Belmont's name had been men- 
tioned, and above every thing the death of 
Isabel Merton was that which he most pe- 
remptorily insisted on being kept secret from 
her. 

All this was very perplexing to Preston, 
who, knowing nothing of the suspected at- 
tachment of Sir Herbert Mandeville to Emily, 
wanted the key to the whole affair, and could 
not conceive the connexion of the parties and 
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the object of the mystery he was so strictly 
lenjoined to preserve. 

But though ignorant of the details of the 
ploty Preston was much too shrewd not to 
perceive that in his keeping was a secret 
which seemed of immense importance to both 
parties ; and he therefore quietly determined 
to give himself no unnecessary trouble about 
discoveries which, perhaps, after all might not 
be of any advantage to him, but to make the 
most of what he already knew, and sell his 
information to the highest bidder. 

Preston knew that, in the event of Lady 
Rosendale's marriage, his power and his profits 
must cease. It mattered not to him whether 
Frederick was the person she married or not ; 
in any case, his peculations must come to an 
end. His interest, therefore, was to throw 
any obstacle he could in the way of such an 
arrangement. 

Colonel Marsden, in the intoxication of 
happiness, had unhesitatingly admitted Pres- 
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ton to his confidence, and hinted that the 
whole thing was arranged, and that a very i 
short time would see his son united to the 
Countess of Rosendale. This information 
excited much uneasiness in the mind of Mr. 
Preston. He saw that no time was to be 
lost; and finding sundry hints he had be- 
stowed upon Colonel Marsden, as to the pro- 
priety of rewarding him for the extra fatigue 
he had lately undergone, produced no im- 
pression, he resolved to hazard a more positive 
demand, and if that met with no better suc- 
cess, to make what terms he could with the 
opposite party. 

All this being considered, and his plan re- 
gularly drawn up, Preston proceeded one 
morning to Marsden Hall, and without fur- 
ther preliminary demanded from the as- 
tonished Colonel Marsden the sum of three 
thousand pounds, as the price of past services, 
and an inducement to future discretion; ac- 
companying the demand with a half-implied 
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promise, that when Lady Rosendale was 
married, he would resign his situation in her 
employment, and seek his fortunes elsewhere. 
It was the full intention of Colonel Mars- 
den that such should be the case^ the moment 
the arrangements for the marriage of his son 
enabled him to dispense with the future ser- 
vices of his creature ; but in the meantime 
he was determined, as he thought, to secure 
his obedience, by witliholding from him the 
independence he so much coveted. He af- 
fected, therefore, to receive his exorbitant 
demand most graciously, and to treat it as if 
it was only due to him; but when Preston^ 
whose ideas of reward embodied something 
more tangible than promises, pressed his 
request that it might be settled immediately, 
either by giving him the money or by a 
written promise from Colonel Marsden to 
pay it to him at some not very distant period, 
then he found the tone of his employer was 
sadly altered. Not only he positively refused 
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to comply with his demand, bnt irritated by 
the insolence of it, as well as the man^s 
manner in insisting upon its falfilment, he 
so fiir forgot his usual prudence as to let 
some few words escape him as to his opinion 
of his deserts. 

These few words sealed his fate. In dis- 
simulation even Colonel Marsden was not a 
match for such a man ; and he therefore saw 
nothing in the subdued and apparently 
firightened manner in which the demand 
was withdrawn, and received the half-uttered 
apology for having ventured to be so trouble- 
some with his usual bland manner and spe- 
cious words of promise, that his services 
should not be forgotten ; and Preston, taking 
his leave with his usual bow of servility, 
Colonel Marsden imagined himself perfectly 
secure. 

On leaving Marsden Hall, Preston was for 
some time undecided as to which of the two 
courses that lay before him he would adopt. 

o2 
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The one course was, to repair instantly to 
Mandeville Court and inform Sir Herbei*t 
Mandeville of the fact of his having been 
employed as a spy upon his proceedings, 
together with the injunction which had been 
imposed upon him to conceal from Lady 
Roscndale and Mrs. Belmont all knowledge 
of Isabel's death, and Sir Herbert's return to 
England: the other was to apprize Mrs. 
Belmont of all he knew, and ask her advice 
as to his future conduct. As he was only 
actuated by a desire of profit, his chief object 
was to ascertain which party would derive 
most benefit from the revelation he was about 
to make; and his sagacity soon determined 
in favour of Lady Rosendale. 

Before he had reached the gates of Somer- 
ton Park his determination was taken, and 
he boldly walked up to the house, and 
requested an audience of Mrs. Belmont. 

Agnes was sitting alone when she was told 
that Mr. Preston wished to see her on parti- 
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cular business. Her heart bounded at the 
words, and she gave orders for his instant 
admittance. 

In a few moments Preston entered, and 
Agnes actually trembled at the ferocious look 
of his sullen countenance. The keen grey eyes 
seemed to flash fire from beneath the heavy brow *• 
which shaded them, and his lips were com- 
pressed with a look ofdetermination, which left 
little doubt in the mind of the beholder that 
some fixed purpose was uppermost in his mind, 
from which he would not be very easily turned 
aside. 

" Will you sit down, Mr, Preston ?" said 
Agnes, motioning him to a chair at a little dis* 
tance, after he had stood silent for a few 
moments with his searching eyes fixed upon 
her. 

" It little matters whether I stand or sit for 
what I have come about." 

These were his first words, uttered in a 
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harsh and determhied) though not a disrespect- 
ful tone. 

** You have business with me, — I shall be 
most happy to hear what you have to say," 
replied Agnes. 

** Mrs. Belmont — madam, you will excuse 
the liberty I take, but you asked me some time 
back if it was true that I had been in Italy?" 

** Yes, — oh yes!" exclaimed Agnes, almost 
breathless with impatience ; *^ and you denied 
it — positively denied it." 

'* Those who eat the bread of slavery — bitter 
slavery, cannot always afford to speak the truth. 
But when the wages of their slave's work are 
denied to them — when they see the day at 
hand when, no longer useful, they will be thrust 
forth to starve, to perish from want, perhaps, 
while their base employers reap the benefit of 
their toil; then indeed it is time to speak, — then 
it is time for people to look to themselves." 

" What do you mean?" said Agnes, growing 
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really alarmed at the yiolence with which this 
was uttered. 

" What do I mean ? Why, I mean, that '* 

but, checking himself as he saw the astonish- 
ment and alaim that was painted in the face of 
his listener, " I beg your pardon, ma*am, but 
when people feel such shameful treatment put 
upon them, it is not easy to speak fair 
words." 

" What has happened T " asked Mrs. Bel- 
mont ; *' who has ill-treated you T and what 
has all this to do with your going to Italy ? I 
am quite sure/' she added, suspecting some- 
thing from the man*8 uncontrolled anger, 
" that Lady Roseudale would never see you 
wronged, or forget how long you have been in 
her service, and how well you have performed 
your duties." 

These words recalled Preston's habitual cun- 
ning, which for a moment had yielded to the 
violence of his rage. 

Madam — you speak truly of the Countess 
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of Rosendale, and I know she has no greater 
friend than you are. Will you answer for her, 
that, in case I inform her of a trick that has 
been played upon her, she will make it worth 
my while to brave the anger of Colonel Mars- 
den, and make me independent for life?" 

*' I must first know to what the secret 
relates/' said Agnes. *^ Has it any reference 
to your journey to Italy ? " 

The man paused — he saw that something 
must be riske^^ if he would make his ground 
sure. 

^* It has — but there are other persons con- 
cerned. Would the Countess think it worth 
her while to know any thing of Sir Herbert 
Mandeville ? " 

He fixed his eyes still more keenly on his 
hearer as he spoke, and the start of Agnes 
was not lost upon him. 

** What can you mean ? Speak, I beseech 

you!" 

** Not till you have promised to befriend 
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me. Write me a few lines, and sign it, pro- 
mising that you will make it worth my while 
to tell all I know." 

Agnes hesitated ; — the manner of the man 
convinced her that some important secret was 
in his power ; and yet it was possible it might 
not be of the nature she imagined. She felt 
that a word might offend him; and yet, to 
shew that she feared him was but to encourage 
his hope of extortion, which, in the state of 
ignorance in which she was, she did not feel 
herself justified in conceding. 

" I know not how you can expect that, 
upon the chance of what you are about to tell 
me, I should write what you have asked. 
But thus far I will promise you, that if you 
will faithfully reveal all tliat you believe in 
any way concerns the persons you have men- 
tioned, you shall have no cause to repent of 
it, nor shall you ever want for any thing. I 
am quite sure Lady Rosendale will be your 
friend ; and I am rich — I can well afford to 
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perform the promise that I make. — Can you 
trust to a lady's word? Now, what of Sir 
Herbert Mandeville ? " 

Agnes had risen as she spoke : her proud 
form was drawn up to its full height, and the 
holy expression of truth beamed upon her face 
as she made the promise. Even the wicked 
man felt its force ; and as he looked upon her, 
though a few minutes before he would ]iave 
deemed it impossible to have done so, he did 
believe her, and trusted in a spoken promise, 
and from a woman. 

^^ I do believe ity madam ; — and when you 
know all, you will see whether it is a secret 
worth paying for. Sir Herbert has been at 
Mandeville Court almost ever since I returned 
from Italy ; he is " 

^* Married," involuntarily exclaimed Agnes. 

" Not married : — the young lady died the 
very day he arrived at Nice. - It seems she 
was in a consumption long before. I found it 
all out from the nurse who went witli her 
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from home. I made it my business to get 
acquainted with her, as I had the Colonel's 
orders to let him know every particular about 
Sir Herbert Mandeville." 

*' Good heavens!" said Agnes; *'and that 
was the cause of his so abruptly leaving^ 
England ?•' 

** Yes — he had a letter sent to him, and he 
travelled day and night, as I know, for my 
orders were to keep up with him, cost what it 
might ; and I never laid my head down till we 
arrived, and I saw him safe into Mr. Merton*8 
house. And," continued he, gloomily, " very 
little thanks I have had for my pains." 

He then went on to detail to Agnes the 
whole of the plot with which he was ac- 
quainted, and was soon aware, by the inten- 
sity of emotion with which she listened to 
him, that he had touched the right string. 
Partly awed by the seriousness of her manner, 
and the exclamations of horror which burst 
from her lips at the recital of so much base* 
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nesSy and partly incited by the fear of com- 
plicating his story by having recourse to any 
invention of his own, for once be contented 
himself with relating the facts ; and the truth, 
in all its nakedness, was made evident to the 
eyes of Agnes. 

All was now explained ; and though nearly 
overcome by the horror which filled her mind 
upon the discovery of the systematic wicked- 
ness practised for years against her beloved 
Emily, yet such was the danger in which she 
stood, that before Preston had finished speak- 
ing Agnes had decided upon her plan. She 
determined to go instantly to Mandeville 
Court and see Sir Herbert. No other means 
presented themselves. Surrounded as Emily 
was by the artifices of Colonel Marsden, no 
other messenger, no letter would be safe. 

Once more, before she dismissed him, she 
conjured Preston, by all he valued as most 
sacred (the hope of a reward), to tell her that 
in no particular of his statement he had 
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deviated from the truth, or concealed aught of 
what he knew. The sincerity of the man was 
not to be doubted. 

Supported by the consciousness that, in the 
unusual step she was going to take, no other 
feeling influenced her but love of right and 
devoted attachment to those around whom 
the toils had been so closely woven that it 
required no little dexterity to disengage them, 
Agnes hesitated no more. The responsibility 
which had so suddenly devolved upon her 
would have overwhelmed the faculties and 
crushed the energy of an ordinary woman ; 
but it is in the moment of trial that a mind 
like hers can rise superior to the difiiculties by 
which it is beset, and emancipate itself from 
the prejudices of the world, which fetter the 
action and impair the powers of a more com- 
mon intellect. 

Upon the promptness of her decision hung 
the future happiness or misery of the two 
persons dearest upon earth to Agnes. A day's 
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— a few hours' delay, and all might be lost ; 
and then what would be her sorrow — her 
remorse — to behold the blight of that happi* 
ness, the gift of which she would know had 
once been held in her hands? 

Agnes, as these thoughts rapidly chased 
each other through her mind, lost not a 
moment. With one brief burst of thanks to 
Preston, and reiterated assurance of reward, 
she hastily despatched him to Oakwood Lodge, 
with orders to have horses put to her carriage, 
and to be ready himself to accompany her 
where she was going. She was determined 
not to lose sight of the man ; while he, for 
his part, seemed equally averse to the idea of 
meeting with (Dolonel Marsden, and hastened 
to make his escape before the hour when he 
usually appeared at Somerton. 

Agnes immediately went in search of Emily, 
and implored her with such earnestness to 
avoid any meeting with Frederick or Colonel 
Marsden until after her return, that Emily, 
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whose feelings too gladly seconded such advice, 
willingly promised to remain in her own room, 
and to refuse all visits or communication with 
any body. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



It was still early when Agnes set forth upon 
her expedition to Mandeville Court; but it 
seemed^ from the fever of impatience which 
preyed upon the heart of this generous woman, 
as if each moment the daylight was fading 
fast away: so much she feared arriving too 
late to have a fair chance of finding Sir Herbert 
Mandeville at home. 

At last the carriage came in sight of the 
well -remembered and beautiful old house. 
It was nearly a year since her last and only 
visit to the home of Sir Herbert. Then she 
had come there surrounded by the young and 
gay; and, amidst the light laughter and care- 
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less glee of her companions, had silently given 
herself up to the delicious enjoyment of being 
there — there — on the spot dearest on earth 
to her — the birth-place and dwelling of him 
she loved. To those who can feel like Agnes, 
the home of the beloved one is hallowed 
ground ; and at Mandeville Court, the most 
trifling object on which she looked possessed 
an interest for her : all was associated in her 
mind with what was most precious to her 
heart. There, in that house, Herbert had been 
born — there had his boyhood been spent — 
and there for him had passed those happy 
years, when the poetry of life comes with its 
dreamy brightness, and dresses the world, to 
the eye of the young and inexperienced, in 
illusive and golden hues. 

On the day when Agnes, for the first time, 
trod that sainted ground, if she ever thought 
to visit it again, it was with a sensation too 
vague to be defined. Now, happiness for 
her was over; the very word was but as the 
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sound of a mockery of joy ; even the fluttering 
of hope was still, and all had passed away, 
save the recollection of her love. That, in- 
deed, could never be forgotten — it was too 
deep, and too true. The firmness of her mind, 
and her innate delicacy of feeling, had long 
since enabled her to repress all outward show 
of sorrow ; but her heart remained the same — 
it could not change. Such love as hers, 
founded as it was upon the belief of all that 
wds excellent, is felt once — and for ever. 

And ^gnes was again at Mandeville Court! 
She came with a woman's heart and a woman's 
love, the willing sacrifice of a noble mind, to 
bring to Herbert glad tidings of her he loved. 
She came with a firm step and a tearless eye, 
and sought him in his own home, to make him 
the husband of another — to place, with her 
own hand, between herself and him, the last 
insuperable barrier — and to hurry on the 
moment when she should behold him no 
more! 
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Buty though her heart might break, she did 
not wayer in her purpose ; and her look did 
not quail nor her voice tremble as she entered 
the halls of the lonely one whose soul she had 
come to cheer. 

" Tell Sir Herbert JMandeville I must speak 
with him. directly," were her first words on 
hearing that he was at home. 

" Sir Herbert had just walked down the ter- 
race/' the servant said, and he offered to go in 
search of him ; but Agnes, impelled by a ner- 
vous impatience she could not repress, deter- 
mined to go herself. She well knew the walk 
at the end of the terrace — the spot which, on 
the day of her visit, she had flown to alone, to 
take one long look at all around; and she 
shuddered as she passed the dark-leaved tree 
she had chosen from amongst all. The leaves 
which, in her love, she had then fondly borne 
away, though faded, were still hers ; but the 
hope and the joy with which they had been 
plucked had long since withered and died. 
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Agnes had not proceeded far when she per- 
ceived the object of her search standing before 
her. He was leaning on an ivy-coyered frag- 
ment of rock| and gazing on the waters of the 
lake below. Agnes paused as she came within 
a few paces of him, and looked calmly on the 
face whose every feature was engraven on her 
heart. He was paler and thinner than when 
she had last seen him. His dress of deep 
mourning made it stUl more apparent, and his 
chiselled features were thrown into strong 
relief by the dark shade of the cedar which 
overhung the bank just beyond where he was 
standing. He appeared as if he had suffered 
much ; but as the advancing steps of Agnes 
caught his ear, and he turned towards her, 
the mournful expression of his countenance 
vanished in an instant, and every feature was 
radiant with joy, as with a start of delighted 
surprize he flew to meet her. 

In a few moments they were sitting together 
on the rustic seat, and Agnes hurriedly related 
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to Herbert all that had passed at Somertoiiy 
and the exact position in which Emily then 
stood, together with her own fears that Lady 
Rosendale's health and happiness were fast 
giving way under the constant persecution she 
endured. She concluded by entreating him to 
visit Emily without delay, and give her his 
advice as to what she ought to do in the very 
painful situation in which she was placed with 
regard to Colonel Marsden. 

Though fully determined to do so in the 
course of their interview, Agnes could not at 
once bring herself to tell Herbert how com- 
pletely the happiness or misery of Emily's 
future fate rested upon his decision — how 
deeply she had mourned over his apparent 
desertion of her — how his absence had 
changed every habit of her life, and seemed, 
to have deadened all feeling within her breast. 
Agnes could not bear to commit her friend 
until she had ascertained that Herbert's senti- 
ments towards her were still the same as she 
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bad once believed tbem to be; and, as she 
spoke of the annoyance to which each day 
Emily was exposed through the artifices of 
her guardian, and described the dreadful state 
of depression to which she was reduced, she 
watched closely the effect of her woitls upon 
Herbert. His varying countenance soon re- 
lieved her from all fear that he was indifferent 
to Emily ; and Agnes felt her heart thrill with 
joy as she dwelt upon the thought that, through 
her means, those so dear to her might be 
spared the endurance of feelings of which she 
but too well knew the anguish. 

Agnes had ceased speaking. For a few 
moments Herbert seemed lost in thought, until 
turning to her, he said : — 

'* Mrs. Belmont, I know not how I can 
ever sufficiently thank you for the confidence 
you have placed in me, nor can I express how 
indignant I feel at the cruel treachery that has 
been practised against one who is as excellent 
as she is beautiful. But will she — will Lady 
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Rosendale receive my visit ? Alas ! I have no 
right to offer either advice or assistance. Will 
she not^ perhaps, resent my Interference in her 
affairs — the interference of a mere acquaint- 
ance ? Would to Heaven I had ft right to de- 
vote myself to her ! — but I am but as a stranger 
to her — perhaps forgotten — perhaps even de- 
spised/' he added, in a lower tone. 

*^ Oh, do not speak so!" exclaimed Agnes; 
** do not say a stranger ; indeed Emily does 
not look upon you as such. Think upon her 
position — she is an orphan, without one I16ai* 
relation but those who have so cruelly betrayed 
her. You are her only friend — one whom sh^ 
respects as well as likes. You will not now 
desert her, at the very moment when she 
stands so much in need of your assistance. 
I once thought," continued Agnes, though in 
a less firm tone of voice, *' that you took a 
deeper interest in all that concerned her. t 
do not seek to intrude myself upon your con- 
fidence, but Emily is very dear to me — her 
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happiness is at stake — it is to advance it that 
I am now here ; it is my first object, and for 
that I have sought you, to entreat you to save 
her from misery while there is yet time — 
while yet she is unfettered by any promise 
from which she cannot free herself without 
dishonour. A day — a few hours, even, and it 
may be too late. Is her happiness no longer 
precious to you ? '* 

*^ More dear, more precious, ten thousand 
times, than my life," answered Herbert, pas- 
sionately. 

"You do love her, then?*' said Agnes, 
faintly. 

" Love her! oh, heavens! what rapture that 
at last I may dare to say those words! At 
last, I may tell how I have loved her — wor- 
shipped her from the first blessed hour in 
which we met — from the first moment that I 
knew such an angel existed upon the earth! 
Love her ! God only knows how I have loved 
her! She is the only woman I ever loved—- 
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the only one I ever can love ; and, if she 
rejects my aiTection, life will be a burthen 
to me." 

Agnes listened to his words, and looked 
upon the impassioned expression of his coun- 
tenance with all the calmness of indifference ; 
but the words " She is the only woman I ever 
loved/' seemed to ring through her heart and 
brain. The torture of the moment was ter- 
rible, but one short struggling sigh was all 
that escaped from her bursting heart, as she 
answered, — 

" Emily will not reject you. Sir Herbert. 
At present, she knows nothing — but go to 
her, tell her the whole truths and the circum- 
stances which led to your engagement. Emily 
has too much good sense not to see and un- 
derstand the unha{)py position in which you 
have been placed ; she will respect you for the 
goodness of your motives. Do not be afraid of 
her condemning you ; — do not, I implore you, 
throw away your own liappiness and hei*s, but 
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go to her to-morrow : I will prepare her for 
your visit. The first months of your mourning 
are past-there can be no impropriely now in 
your leaving home." 

<< Dear Mrs. Belmont, can you think, after 
what you have said, that I could hesitate a 
moment? Can you think that I will not 
follow your advice? If you. could only know 
how I have longed to confide in you — to en- 
treat your pity for the excessive misery I have 
endured — to pray of you to speak kindly of 
me in my absence. Alas ! you know not the 
torture I suffered, and the bitter increase of 
sorrow it was to me to think how unworthy 
my conduct must have appeared. It may 
have been great weakness, but I could not 
struggle against it. No one who has not 
loved in the same way can ever imagine the 
anguish of such a feeling ; the days and nights 
of anxious watching and suspense, and the 
utter misery, the despair of the thought that 
such affection is not returned. But I must not 
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ifeary you with a history of my sorrows," 
continued Herbert, smiling at his own ear- 
nestness $ *' I trust now they are over, and for 
ever. But," added he, more seriously, " you, 
dear Mrs. Belmont, who have never been mad 
enough to love in this way, -cannot imagine the 
intensity of the feeling." 

Poor Agnes almost started from her seat at 
these words. Alas ! what was the grief Her- 
bert so touchingly described compared to that 
which agonized her own heart at that very 
moment ! What was the suspense and misery 
he had endured, when compared to the blank 
desolation with which her whole existence was 
overwhelmed — the chill of the hopeless future, 
by which her days upon earth were blighted ! 

Agnes dared not think upon this. For a 
few moments she felt as if she must have sunk 
under the fearful struggle, with her emotion. 
Every instant it threatened to overcome the 
firnmess which had hitherto supported her. 

Herbert was too much engrossed by his own 

p2 
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feelings at thi^t moment to observe the ex- 
cessive paleness and agitation of bis com- 
panion, and, for a sbort time, both remained 
silent ; until the courage of Agnes enabled her 
once more to triumph over her misery, and 
she proposed that they should go towards the 
house. 

They took the walk that led across the 
pleasure-ground, and as they retraced their 
steps Agnes felt that she was there for the last 
time. She walked* silently on, and so deeply 
absorbed was she by her own painful thoughts, 
that she was as wholly unconscious of the 
rapturous exclamations and thanks which 
continued to pour from Herbert's lips, as he 
was of the trembling of the cold hand which 
rested almost powerless on his arm. 

Agnes did not dare to raise her eyes — 
she could not trust herself to take one last 
look at the beautiful old house and park, all 
that she had once so fondly gazed on and 
admired. Now that she was leaving it for 
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ever, she could not take a last farewell. . 
Every object around was so well remembered, 
— was so present to her mind, that she felt, 
as she walked slowly forward, that each of 
the spreading trees, which cast their shadows 
on the path, was an old and dear friend — 
too dear to bid them adieu. Their branches 
were leafless now, and the chill autumn 
breeze sighed through them with a moan of 
sadness ; but Agnes would not think of them 
in their faded glory. She thought of them 
as they had been on that happy day when 
she had first seen them ; they should still 
be so to her, ever beautiful and bright; she 
would remember them only as such, and 
their memory should bring freshness to her 
seared and withered heart. 

They had reached the house, and Agnes 
yielded to the entreaties of Herbert, and went 
into the library. The curtains were drawn, 
the fire blazed cheerfully on the hearth, and 
the room wore an air of greater comfort than 
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usual. The joyous tone of Herbert told truly 
to Agnes that the effort she had made had 
not been made in vain ; and in his recovered 
spirits she felt the only happiness that now 
could enter into her heart. 

Herbert placed a chair for her by the 
fire, and once again Agnes sat by his side 
— once again she listened to his voice, and 
gazed upon his smile, but now there was 
gladness in that voice and hope smiled upon 
his lips. And if, in talking of the past, 
a shade of sorrow sometimes darkened his 
brow, yet soon it passed away, and the sun 
of joy shone out again in all its brightness ; — 
and Agnes felt that his happiness was her 
work. 

'Mt is growing late/' at last she said ; 
" it will be very dark before I can get 
home, and Emily will be so uneasy. But 
I may tell her that you will certainly come 
to-morrow, — may I not?" 

Herbert's promise was easily obtained^ and 
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nothing now remained to be done but the 
examination of Preston who had accompanied 
her. This was not of long duration; and 
the man, now fully convinced that he was 
safe, did not hesitate to confirm all that he 
had advanced to Agnes ; who, no longer 
oppressed by the fears which had so much 
agitated her, now that she had placed Emily's 
cause in the hands of the only person capable 
of defending her, prepared to depart with a 
heart lightened of its load of anxiety. 

Agnes felt anxious to return to Emily; for 
though confident that she would do all in 
her power to keep the promise she had ex- 
acted from her, yet, in the agitated state in 
which she had been for so many days, she 
could not help fearing that if any thing did 
induce her to see Colonel Marsden, she was 
not in a state of mind which could enable 
her to bear up against his solicitations. 

All this she so forcibly represented to Sir 
Herbert, that at last he reluctantly consented 
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to order her carriage. He could have sat for 
ever listening to accounts of Emily, and to 
assurances that he might hope for forgiveness ; 
which AgneSy now in possession of every feel- 
ing of his mind and heart, did not scruple to 
promise. She sighed as she reflected on all 
the sorrow which had sprung from a want of 
mutual confidence in all parties ; but she 
smiled again as she looked upon Herbert's 
joy, and heard the passionate expression of 
his thanks for the decision she had displayed. 

Poor Agnes ! it was very trying to be 
praised by him, and at such a moment ; and 
she hastily rose, as the sound of wheels was 
heard, and bade him adieu. 

'^ I shall always feel, dear Mrs. Belmont, 
that I owe all my happiness to you. You 
have, indeed, been an angel of kindness to 
me," he continued, as he led her across the 
room. 

His voice trembled as he spoke, and Agnes 
could not answer. She dared not raise her 
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eyes to meet the gaze 'which she felt was turned 
upon her ; but, hurrying through the hall, she 
sprung into her carriage, and without one 
word or look which could betray the anguish 
of her feelings, Agnes departed from Mande- 
ville Court. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



The comfortable state of security in which 
Colonel Marsden had for some days reposed, 
was a little disturbed when, upon Frederick's 
return from Somerton, he found that he had 
not been admitted to Lady Rosendale's pre- 
sence. No reason had been given for her 
reAisal : Frederick had merely been informed 
that she had desired .that no visiter, not even 
her cousins, should be admitted; and that 
was all the information he could manage to 
obtain. 

The least deviation from every-day habits 
on the part of his ward was sufficient, at this 
moment, to arouse the suspicions of a man 
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like Colonel Marsden ; and this denial of her- 
self was so unusual with Emily that he could 
not understand it. Nothing, however, could 
be gained by remaining where he was, and 
he determined to go at once to Somerton, and 
ascertain whether there was any reason for 
what had happened, or whether it was merely 
the result of accident. 

Perhaps, thought he, Lady Mary is more 
unwell than usual. A short time ago this 
would have been most welcome news to him ; 
but now the case was altered. Lady Mary's 
influence no longer threatened to interfere 
with his schemes, and he preferred, therefore, 
that she should at least remain as well as 
she had been latterly ; for he knew that any 
increase of anxiety on her account would be 
the most sure means of awakening Emily's 
feelings from the torpor of indifference into 
which he had partially contrived to lull them 
by a long course of artful training. 
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Colonel Marsden did not deceive himself 
as to Emily's not caring for Frederick ; but 
it signified very little to him whether a 
warmer feeling of affection should ever arise 
in her breast towards her future husband, 
so that she once decidedly accepted him as 
such ; and this he knew was much more 
likely to happen from the force of habit, and 
the family affection she professed to feel 
towards him, if nothing occurred to disturb 
her mind at this moment, and to arouse the 
energies which her own disappointment and 
his insidious arguments had, for the time, 
enabled him to subdue. 

It was now many days since Frederick had 
made his proposal, and his father b^an to fear 
that the patience of his son would not much 
longer endure the sort of probationary terms 
he was on, and which, after all, were self- 
imposed ; for Emily's refusal had been distinct. 
He was the more alarmed from the fact of Fre- 
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derick's having been always, in some degree, 
averse to the marriage. His opinion seemed 
to change according to the circumstances in 
which he found himself. 

Colonel Marsden was sure of his advantage 
the moment Frederick felt any want of money; 
but such was the indolence and uncertainty of 
his disposition, that had this necessity never 
made itself apparent, it is probable that there 
would have been the greatest difficulty in 
inciting him to the pursuit of the rich prize 
which was now almost within his grasp ; and 
at this very moment it required all the vigi- 
lance and persuasions of Colonel Marsden to 

"» 1.!. ' 
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was always the most important in the mind of 
the fickle and inconsistent Frederick. 

Upoil* Colonel Marsdeh's arrival at Somer- 
ton he met with no better success than his son. 
Lady Rosendale's orders had been peremptory. 
In vain he sent up a note with* which he had 
come provided, requesting to see her: — the 
answer she returned was, that she was not 
well, and could not see any one that day. 
He then inquired for Mrs. Belmont. She was 
out ; — no one knew where she had gone ; but, 
to his amazement, he learned that she had 
had an interview with Mr. Preston, and that, 
immediately afterwards, she had walked down 
towards Oak wood Lodge. 

He could not conceive what business Preston 
could have had with Mrs. Belmont. At first 
he imagined that it must have been some visit 
to the village; some charitable object, per- 
haps, where his assistance was necessary. If 
so, probably she was still at Oakwood ; and he 
turned his horse towards the lodge^ in hopes 
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of meeting her, and hearing whether Emily 
was really ill. 

No words can picture the consfj^rn^tion 
which overwhelmed him upon his arrival. 
Agnes had not returned ; but the information 
he received was too fearfully connected with 
his victims for him to doubt for a moment 
that some fatal discovery had taken place. 
Mrs. Belmont had left the Lodge early that 
day in her barouche, and Mr. Preston was 
sitting on the box, and the postilions were 
ordered to drive fast. This was the answer to 
his inquiries at the house. The gatekeepers 
corroborated the statement ; but he could dis- 
cover no clue to their destination. They had 
taken the Westbridge Road, and that was all 
they could tell. 

In an agony of apprehension, Colonel Mars* 
den returned home, and then, for the first 
time, he recollected the visit and insolent 
demand of Preston that morning ; and the few 
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words of reproach which, under the irritation 
of the moment, he had found it impossible to 
restrain, seemed to sound in his ears like a 
knell to his long-cherished hopes. 

Regret and repentance were now alike vain. 
Some misfortune, too, surely had occurred, and 
the miserable man had, for the moment, no 
means of discovering its extent. The suspense 
was terrible. All night long he paced the 
room under so fearful an excitement of feel- 
ing, that Frederick's alarm increased every 
moment. It was now his turn to encourage 
and persuade : but the dark secret weighed 
too heavily on the guilty heart; the fear of 
detection was too urgent for any words of 
comfort to avail. 

Sometimes, in the wildest paroxysms of fear, 
expressions escaped his lips which agonized the 
mind of his son. Nothing could be suggested 
which appeared to promise the least relief 
to his distress. He trembled at the idea of 
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leaving the house ; and his only wish seemed 
to be to remain where he was until all was 
ascertained. 

As the morning advanced, Frederick, who 
could not rest satisfied that the violence of 
grief which agitated his father proceeded only 
from disappointment about the marriage, re- 
solved to despatch a messenger to Preston, 
to request his immediate attendance. By this 
means he hoped to discover the mysterious 
connexion between his father and this man ; 
for at present all was in confusion : and the ex- 
traordinary emotion and terror which seemed 
to overwhelm his father, together with the in- 
distinct insinuations of irretrievable ruin, filled 
his mind with apprehension. 

The hours passed slowly as he sat at the 
window, watching for the return of his ser- 
vant; and when, at length, the sound of the 
horses' feet was heard, a chill crept over him, 
as he marked the increased trepidation of his 
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father. That sound appeared to have awa- 
kened all his fears anew; and Frederick 
scarcely dared to look at him as he left the 
room for the purpose of questioning the mes- 
senger. 

The little that he learned was far from satis.- 
factory. Preston had not returned to his own 
house ; he had spent the night at Somerton, 
where the servant had followed him, but with- 
out being able to deliver his message, for he 
was at that moment with Lady Rosendale ; 
and Colonel Marsden's orders had been so 
peremptory that he should return to Mars- 
den Hall without delay, that he had not 
ventured to wait until he was at liberty. 

It was impossible to allow his father to pass 
another day of such misery ; and Frederick 
determined at once to go himself to Somerton, 
and see Lady Rosendale. 

** After all, my dear father," said he, " this 
may be only conjecture. You must not distress 
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yourself in this way for nothing. It is very 
possible that Lady Rosendale was really not 
well yesterday." 

The piteous look of fear with which Colonel 
Marsden answered these words of encourage- 
ment from his son pierced his heart. He 
hastily went in search of his sisters, and 
merely informing them that he was going out, 
and that they must stay with their father, who 
was not very well, he mounted his horse, and 
galloped off to Somerton. 

By the road, the distance was five miles; 
but it was considembly shortened by crossing 
two or three fields, which cut off an angle. 
In his haste, Frederick naturally chose the 
shortest way. Well would it have been for 
him had he not done so. 

On his arrival at Somerton he was again 
refused admittance. Being determined to gain 
what insight he could into so extraordinary 
a proceeding, he inquired for Lady Mary 
Marsden. The state of her health could not 
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be the reason ; for the answer he received was 
that she was ** quite as well as usual/' He 
then asked for Mrs. Belmont; and she, also, 
was denied. 

Harassed and disgusted by so much mystery, 
Frederick turned his horse homewards. On 
reaching the gate, he paused to inquire whe- 
ther Preston had passed that way. 

** No, sir/' said the man. ^* No one has 
gone out to-day, that I know of. A gentleman 
went up to the house early — about eleven 
o'clock, I think it was." 

** A gentleman ! " exclaimed Frederick. 
'•Who was it?" 

" Why Fm sure, sir, I don't know. He was 
a stranger to me ; I have not been long settled 
at this gate: but FU inquire, sir, if you 
please," continued he, observing the anxiety 
of Frederick's countenance. 

But Frederick was destined to learn no 
more. The old woman, who was the only 
person who had been in the lodge at the 
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time, did not know who the gentleman was ; 
she could only tell that he was in mourning, 
and so was his groom, and that when she 
had opened the gate he had ridden very fast 
up to the house, where he still was — at least, 
she believed so, for she had not seen him 
return. 

Frederick waited for no more. From the 
first moment he had never doubted who the 
gentleman was. He felt that all chance for 
him was over ; and though burning with 
resentment at this summary mode of treat- 
ment, one little gleam of consolation found 
room to enter, with the thought of getting rid 
of all the annoyance he had suffered for so 
long, and returning to Vienna and to Ad^le 
de Marigny. ' 

Still, under existing circumstances, Frede* 
rick could not imagine any thing that could 
justify his exclusion in this sudden manner; 
and then again the remembrance of the 
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dreadful state of agitation in which he had 
left his father alarmed him, and he quickened 
his pace as he thought of it, and the anxiety 
with which he was probably awaiting his 
return. 

He had not gone far when he met a groom 
of Lady Rosendale's, apparently returning to 
Somerton. He stopped the man, whom he 
had missed by going across the fields, to 
inquire where he had been, and heard what 
his fears had already announced to him, that 
Sir Herbert Mandeyille had been at Somerton 
Park the whole morning; and that he had 
been despatched to Marsden Hall about an 
hour since, with a letter which he had just 
delivered. 

Frederick rode slowly home. He was in 
no hurry — all was now, as he thought, per- 
fectly explained. He had the satisfaction of 
feeling himself extremely ill-used ; and though 
certainly much hurt and disappointed, yet be 
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did not experience any overwhelming sensation 
of despair at the loss of the beautiful heiress 
and her forty thousand a-year. His liberty 
and indolence were too dear to him for even 
fortune and power to compensate entirely for 
their loss, and before he arrived at his own 
door, he had almost resumed his calmness and 
his habitual carelessness of the future. 

But there, in the house he had so lately 
quitted — in the very room he had sat — a- 
spectacle awaited him, which put all other 
feelings to flight, and froze the blood in his 
veins. On dismounting, he had immediately 
proceeded to his father's room. The door was 
open, and frantic exclamations of grief struck 
upon his ear. He rushed forward, and be- 
held his weeping sisters bending over the 
couch, upon which lay extended his father's 
lifeless form. 

It seemed as if the fatal deed had not been 
long committed, for the blood was yet warm 
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which fell upon his hand as Frederick dis- 
tractedly raised the body in his arms, in tlie 
vain hope that life might still linger there. A 
pistol fell upon the floor, and too truly shewed 
how the unhappy man had died. 

Consternation and grief were upon all 
around, and Frederick could scarcely collect 
from the weeping and terrified servants the 
little they knew of the dreadful catastrophe. 
A few minutes before, alarmed by the re- 
port of the pistol, they had rushed into the 
room, and in another moment their master 
had ceased to breathe. More they could 
not tell; but Frederick recollected the letter 
which he must have received, and with ad- 
mirable presence of mind, he looked around 
and perceived it lying on the sofa close to the 
side of the body. He took it up, and as the 
drops of blood fell from it, he turned with a 
shudder from the bystanders, and read as 
follows : — 
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^'All at length is known to me. For the 
attempt to rob me of my happiness, as well 
as the means to which you had recourse in 
order to accomplish your unworthy purpose, 
I freely forgive you ; but as I can less easily 
forget it, I will never see you more. Though 
I fully acquit others of any participation in 
the wrong that has been done me, all possi- 
bility of any nearer tie between us is for ever 
dissolved, for I am now the affianced wife of 
Sir Herbert Mandeville. 

*' Emily Rosendale." 



IVIany weeks had elapsed, when a travelling 
carriage was seen slowly winding up the hill 
which overlooked the village of Selwood. A 
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lady leaned from it, and fixed her straining 
gaze upon the old church. It was poor Agnes. 
Her face was very pale, but there were no 
tears in her dark eye, though its expression 
was fearfully sad. Suddenly she started — 
a merry peal rung from the old church 
tower, and a bridal procession issued from 
its porch. Agnes could hear distinctly the 
glad voices of the village girls as they 
strewed flowers on the path of the beautiful 
bride and bridegroom, She leaned back in 
the carriage and gasped for breath. 

'* Mamma," said Edward, ^* we shall soon 
come back, shall we not ? " 

'' Never ! " faintly replied his mother. 

*^ Mamma, why do you cry sol is it because 
we are going away ? Oh do not cry, dear 
mamma — we are with you — Edward is with 
you," said the affectionate child, putting his 
littl§ arms round his mother's neck.. 

Agnes clasped him to her breast, and her 
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tears fell fast over his beautiful face, as he 
pressed his lips to her cheek. The carriage 
moved on, and in another moment the last 
glimpse of Somerton had disappeared. 



THE END. 
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